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ORDINARY OINTMENT BASE TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT BASE 





Cross-section of udder photographed shortly after ointment bases (with dyes added) were instilled. 


For mastitis control —here’s 
PROOF YOU CAN SEE! 


New exclusive ointment base carries medication right to the infection! 


TRIBIOTIC ommen 


penicillin « dihydrostreptomycin « bacitracin 



















® The photograph above shows how rapidly and completely TRIBIOTIC’s 
new ointment base gets the medication into the udder tissues. An 
ordinary ointment base—instilled at the same time—appears in the 
lefthand section. Both bases were dyed before instillation for illustra- 
tive purposes. Note the great difference in spreading action. 


® Trisiotic contains 3 powerful antibiotics in effective proportions 
which kill more mastitis-causing organisms than does any single 
antibiotic. Remember, no single antibiotic has the power to control 
all types of germs causing mastitis. 






TRIBIOTIC is easy to use. Handy single-dose, one- SUPPLIED: 
Single-dose tubes, each 
containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with the equiv- 
alent of 50 mg. dihydro- 
TRIBIOTIC js harmless to animals. Fast action gets streptomycin base and Hy 
t 


5000 units bacitracin. 


NOW ONLY 89¢ per tube 


pinch tube is easy to insert—no threads to cause injury. 
Refrigeration not needed. 










[LOWE 
-21018ieL 


cows back into production rapidly. Economical treatment 
because fewer tubes are needed. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUG STORE OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


Philadetphia 2, Pa Tribiotic is available in Canada as Triovet* *Trademark of related company 
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with straight-lug 'wedge-in" action! 





It takes plenty of grip to keep these ganged discs moving fast— 
and Super-Sure-Grip, the world’s most imitated farm tire, has what 


it takes, plus plenty more! 


Here are 4 outstanding features that save you time and money at every 
turn! They are why more farmers surveyed prefer Goodyear field- 
proved Super-Sure-Grips than the next 2 makes put together: 


A" 1. RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS come closer 
jae together at shoulders—and so take A+ 2 
RE :  “‘wedge-in™ bitesthatholdsoilinplace, © A 
give you extra traction at no extra cost. . 


a 2. 0-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R—« Goodyear 
‘FIRST, proved by years of farm experi- 
ence. Enables lugs to bite deeper, pull 
better. Especially effective with straight 
lugs. 


‘\_ 3. LONG EVEN WEAR ~— because 


Goodyear straight lugs work evenly 
against the soil, they wear evenly, last 
longer—and roll smoothly on the road. 


4. RE-LUGGING SAVINGS — Super. 
Sure-Grips have the superior body 


> strength needed for effective re-lugging 


and re-treading—and they save you 
big replacement costs! 


It will pay you to talk over your farm tire needs with your helpful 
Goodyear Dealer. Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


FIRST in Traction ‘e 


GOOD, YEA 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you'll lite “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” every 


FIRST in Long Wear - 


Sunday — ABC Radio Network -THE GOODYEAR TELEV 


FIRST in Popularity! 









THERE'S A SPECIALLY DESIGNED GOODYEAR 
TIRE FOR EACH VEHICLE ON THE FARM! 


You'll save money, get better 


service from your truck 


é oma. family car and farm imple 











* yin ments ~ if you tire them all 
A Ui>T a =“ with Goodyears. That's 
‘wy } ay | why more people prefer 
d Goodyears, lor more uses 
than any other tires on earth! 

Super-Sure-Grip-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Obie 


“America’s strength 
is in the land— 
Support your 
Soil Conservation 





Program” 


SION PLAYHOUSE —every other Sunday—VBC TV Network 








Stop shoveling manure. 
your boys at home—keep help happier. 
sanitary —less odor. Milk inspectors APPROVE Clay cleaners. 


ONE ORIVE— @ CHAIN — hs ABOVE COR. 


@ NO STINKING, FREEZING PIT @ CHOICE o a senanee Post 
Of HOPPER TO CLLAN TIONS 


ACTUAL 






CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1131 Olive Street Cedar Falls, lowe 


BARN CLEANER CATALOG 


3 SIZE CLEANERS 


@ICONOMY MODEL A 
barns—up to 25 cows 

@ HEAVY-DUTY MODEL 6 
barns—25 to 50 cows 

@ SUPER-POWER MODEL C 
barns —50 to 100 cows 


For emall 
Por medium 


For large 


Switch to Clay power cleaning. Hold 


Make barn more 





OUTLASTS 







HAIN 


ALL OTHERS 


CHAIN TO ELONGATE. 
© WEIGHT 6 LBS. PER FOOT WITH PADDLES. 


PLATES. 
@ RIVETS 4” STEEL. 


OTHER. 
@ PADDLE HAS WEAR HEEL UNDER CHAIN. 


NARY CHAIN. 
Over the 


have come to light: 


chain, causing serious elonga 
tion 
THIS BY IMPROVED DESIGN 
2. With 
bearing area and joints is so small, 
excessive wear and elongation re- 
sults 

THIS. 
3. Unavoidable Corrosion soon 
weakens chain. WE HAVE COR. 
RECTED THIS BY ADDING 
MORE METAL TO ALLOW FOR 
CORROSION AND STILL RE 
TAIN AMPLE STRENGTH 
AFTER MANY YEARS OF USE 


PLAN A MORE EFFICIENT 
DAIRY. SAVE TIME AND 
MONEY. SAVE YOUR BACK by 


investing in a Clay Power Cleaner 
that will outlast, outpull, outwear. Let 
us prove this Clay superiority. Write. 


© BARN VENTILATION 

0 STALLS AND STANCHIONS 
© NEW COMFORT STALLS 

©) CROP DRIER 


1 am building _ remodeling __ 


| 


_RFD 


| 


© HIGH CARBON STEEL FORGINGS HEAT TREATED. 
© LINK DESIGN CANNOT BEND AND CAUSE 


© PADDLES SPACED 16”—REMOVE MORE LIQ- 
UIDS—STOP ROLLBACK OF MANURE ON 
ELEVATOR —PREVENT JAMMING UNDER COVER 


@ FLAT CHAIN LINKS 0” THICK X 114” WIDE. 
@ PADDLES \«” THICK. HEAVIER THAN ANY 
© PRICED ONLY SLIGHTLY HIGHER THAN ORDI- 


years of barn cleaner 
development, basic chain faults 


1. Links Bending—such as log 
WE HAVE CORRECTED 


other chains contact in 


WE HAVE CORRECTED 


-- FREE BARN CLEANER CATALOG --= 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





‘These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative. 


Gestructive or constructive, 


Butter Sales Soar 


Hoarp’s DatmrYMAN:—Since you 
published an article on ‘“Mans- 
field's Butter Day” in your July 10 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, I 
thought perhaps you would be in- 
terested in a follow-up showing the 
relation of butter sales this year 
compared to last year. I have 
made a careful check and find that 
butter sales in Mansfield, Missouri, 
during the month of August, 1953, 
were about 300 per cent greater 
than for August 1952. 

Most towns in Southern Missouri 
have held Butter Days or Dairy 
Days. After checking some of these 
other towns, I find sales there have 
increased from 150 to 300 per cent. 

One oleo salesman in this locality 
told me that the Butter Days had 
greatly decreased their oleo sales 
in some areas, especially in Mans- 
field where a Dairy Boosters’ Club 
was organized following Butter 
Day. This Dairy Boosters’ Club 
has about 200 members. They meet 
each month for a social get-togeth- 
er and discuss plans for furthering 
the use of dairy products. This 
club has done a good job in boost- 
ing butter sales. 


Missouri. G. E. SHorr. 


Buttermakers Should Sell 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—May I add 
my two cents’ worth to the butter- 
oleo arguments? I agree that ad- 
vertising butter is one way of in- 
forming the public of the advan- 
tages of butter over oleo. But why 
don't the butter producers adver- 
tise? Any magazine or paper will 
show ads from various oleo manu- 
facturers which, of course, mean 
competition. Butter ads that I 
have heard on the radio, 
merely mention butter, not any 
brand name. 

The American housewife is sup- 
posed to be  brand-conscious. I 
really believe, if the different com- 
panies that produce butter in any 
district were to put out comparable 
ads to the oleo ads, colorful and 
giving the advantages of a certain 
kind of butter, there would be in- 
creased buying of butter. 

Missouri. Mrs. A. F. KELLER. 
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Let’s Count the Older 
Women Out 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Thank you, 
Howard Snyder, for your article on 
the older men. Perhaps the young- 
er men who read it will under- 
stand Pop just a bit better. Our, 
three grown sons love their father. 
I know that, but they can be a lit- 
tle impatient at times, and while 
they don’t say so, they doubtless 
think he might hurry around more 
in the busy season. He does, too, 
but I am the one who knows of 
the sleepless nights of leg pains, 
quivering muscles, etc. I want him 
to last and enjoy lasting for a long 


time yet 

But now that someone has shown 
some consideration for Pop, how 
about Mom? Why doesn’t someone 
write an article to which she can 
refer as an excuse when she isn’t 


too strongly in the mood for work? 
While I haven't yet reached the 
twilight years, I am old enough to 





wise or foolish, 
Hoard’s Vairyman assumes no responsibility 


critical or commendatory 
for opinions expressed 


tire easily. I don't want sympathy 
—only understanding. I can’t see 
that my work has lessened much 
if any, as the children grew up 
Some of it is a different type of 
work. It is so easy for others to 
say they are too busy for offices in 
clubs, church, and on the school 
board, but what can a woman 
whose children are already grown 
offer as an excuse? 

And how about family reunions 
and holidays? No one loves thei: 
children and their blessed babies 
more than I do, but after a week- 
end of probably thirteen in the 
house instead of just Pop and me, 
Monday morning is almost more 
than I can face. We still live in 
the big old house, so it is only nat- 
ural that it should be the center 
of family life. I expect I would fee! 
hurt if they didn’t come here, but 
the washing from five extra beds, 


not to mention bath towels, tea 
towels, tablecloths, etc, is no 
small item. One of my daughters 


often remarks that the house looks 


so nice when they come, but when 
they leave it looks as though a 
hurricane had passed slowly 


through. Should it? 

And baby sitting—I am expected 
to change my plans at a moment's 
notice so as to be able to sit with 
the children. We don’t often go 
out in the evening but sometimes 
plan weeks ahead to see a special 


show in town. It is hard to say 
“no”, so I feel a little rebellious 
over that. The little arms around 


my neck soon make up for it, but 
is it fair? 

How about canning, gardening, 
and raising chickens? I still have 
as much as ever to do along those 
lines. It takes a lot of food to do 
so much entertaining, and the chil- 
dren love to take back a few dozen 
eggs, a chicken or two, and a 
jar or so of Mom's canned goods. 

Pop says I should take a firm 
stand and not let people impose on 
me, but I guess I was born gentle 
and I know he wouldn’t like me to 
be different. I sometimes feel sor- 
ry for myself and think I am not 
appreciated, but deep in my heart 
I know it is thoughtlessness. 

Wisconsin. Pop’s WIFE. 


Two Extra Swallows 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN:—At a dairy 
meeting a few weeks ago a mar- 
keting expert told us if each per- 
son in the United States would 
drink two extra swallows of milk 
a day, there wouldn't be any sur- 
plus. Well, give them good tasting 
and clean milk and people will 
surely do it, I bet. 

Missouri. Mrs. TED FINDLING. 


Feeding Armed Forces 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: — Until re- 
cently I was on duty with the U. 
S. Air Force as a veterinarian. My 
duties were closely associated with 
procurement and I am reasonably 
familiar with why the armed forces 
use butger or oleo, as the case may 
be. 


Actually, it is the prerogative of 
the base commander to choose 
which he shal! use. However, in 


cases it is the food service 


most 
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officer who elects to use one or the 
other product. This officer is given 
a certain amount of money each 
month for food for each man. He 
may spend this money (or, in re- 
ality, it is actually credit with the 
commissary officer) as he sees fit. 

If he uses butter, at a consider- 
ably higher price, it means that 
he will have to eliminate some 
other food item. So you see the 
man who actually uses the butter 
or oleo, as the case may be, is 
troubled with economics and mak- 
ing both ends meet just the same 
as the dairy farmer is. 

You see, it isn’t Congress or the 
chief-of-staff who decides but is 
the little man out at some forgot- 
ten base. If the industry works 
out a successful advertising cam- 
paign, the food service officers 
could be sold on butter just the 
same as Mr. John Q. Public. 

Arkansas. J. A. PULLIAM, D. V. M. 


Supports Are Overdone 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—I think these 
government price supports are 
rather overdone. If we United 
States citizens haven't the back- 
bone to make our capitalistic way 
of life work, then we might as well 
become slaves to Russia right now 
and save ourselves all the worry, 
instead of letting the government 
lead us there slowly with “subsi- 
dy” and “price supports.” 

Ohio. J. W. HAGAN. 


Aid in Teaching 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I find your 
magazine very helpful as an aid in 
teaching vocational agriculture, es- 
pecially dairying, in high school. 
The Young Dairymen page is won- 
derful in stimulating interest in 
dairy projects with high school 
boys enrolled in vo-ag. 

Being a purebred Hereford 
breeder myself, I also find a lot of 
interesting and helpful ideas in 
Hoard’s Dairyman in managing my 
beef cattle herd. 

Kentucky. JacK M. PEpIGo, 


No Time and a Half 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN :—In regard to 
Roger Partridge’s letter in the July 
10 issue. At a time when city labor 
expects and demands to maintain a 
high living standard on 35 hours of 
work per week, this man suggests 
dairymen be content with “unem- 
ployment compensation” for 12 
hours per day. 

Many of us work nearly 80 hours 
per week. After expenses, I doubt 
if very many recéive a dollar an 
hour, with no time and a half for 
overtime. We have to work over- 
time to make out. 

Wisconsin. FRED MASTERS. 


Write to Newspapers 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—I know of 
some children who have never 
tasted butter in their lives. Yet 
with the unmentionable yellow 
salve (oleo) on the table in the 
butter dish, horror of horrors, they 
say: “Pass the butter, please.” 

As a former city dweller, I can 
say that this state of unfairness 
must be put squarely before the 
city dweller. Let’s write to the city 
papers with facts 'n’ figures about 
the greatest food on earth—dairy 
products. 

New York, RutH E. WesseEr. 














a your calves go on the 


ALBERS 6 MONTHS CALF REAR- 
ING PLAN, they are guided and pro- 
tected by some of the nation’s greatest 


dairy cow experts. 


No danger you'll forget to disinfect 
the navel, or fail to give them the right 
antibiotic in the right form at the right 


time. This Plan covers e\ ery step. 


aL OFF ER 


For a limited time only a copy of the 48-page book on 
calf rearing (that covers every detail of this Plan) will 
Te i ee es 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 








‘ Dept. 1152 Dept. 1152 

4 314 Fairfax Bidg. or 1060 Stuart Bidg. 

| Kansas City 6, Mo. Seattle 1, Wash. 

a ‘ 

rT ADDRESS THE ALBERS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 

r Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me at once 

+ a copy of your 48-page book covering Albers 6 Months Calif 
Rearing Pian, with full details as to disease prevention, monoge- 

; ment, feeding and equipment 

: NAME __ a va 

P| STREET 

+ EE ——————— — 

£ 

g city. = of 
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Development in 
Calf Rearing in Years! 


Albers 6 Months Calf Rearing Plan 
includes the feeding of Albers SUCKLE 
and Albers CALF MANNA so that your 
calves get every known beneficial vira- 
min, mineral, protein and antibiotic at 
the particular time each of these is 


needed. 


Be sure your calves are protected. It’s 
easier, cheaper and safer to follow the 
ALBERS 6 MONTHS CALF REAR- 
ING PLAN. See your feed dealer today 


and start your calves on this Plan. 
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“Cold winds don’t 
bother us! We've got 
PC GLASS BLOCK panels 
in our barn!” 
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@ The large panels of PC Glass Blocks in this large dairy 
barn not only admit abundant daylight, but they cut down 
on cold spots and reduce drafts, too, Every individual PC 
Glass Block has its own sealed-in dead air space . . .giving 
the finished panel insulation value equal to an eight-inch 
masonry wall. And for ventilation in warmer weather, 
they can be installed, as shown here, with standard glass 
block ventilator units 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. AU-113, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me your FREE booklet, 
Utilize PC Glass Blocks.” 


Mail coupen 
for free booklet 


' 
today : “Outstanding Farm Buildings 





vrriseurce 
» Name ‘ 
FF: Address or R.F.D. No. 


City or Town 








CORMING 

















soon 
A size and model 


for every need! 


Medel SCW 
5,000 watts A.C. 
Two-cylinder, 
gasoline engine. 


INSTALL an Onan Emergency Electric 
Plant and quit worrying about 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns 
cutting highline power to your farm. 
When power fails, the Onan plant 
takes over and feeds regular * high- —— 
ling ential ele« trical 
equipment milking machine, 
brooder, water 


power to all es 


Medel 1081 

10,000 watts A.C. 
cooler, oil burner W oter-cooled, 
pump, light 


NOW 


strike 


and appliances 

before power failure 
s, is the time to install Onan 
Emergency Electric power. Send 
for folder describing Onan plants 
and generators 


Tractor-Drive 
Generators 

3,000, 5,000, 
10,000 watts. 


_ 
Write for Standby Power Folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











7803 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., 
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These two Jersey bulls of Northern Ohio 
Breeders’ Cooperative Association appear to be 
talking things over. The eleven-year-old bull on 
the left seems to be a little hard of hearing but 
after a short conversation the younger bull 
learned that his friend’s name was “Observer 
Treva Signal”, a proven sire with 25 daughters 
that average 10, 351 ibs, milk, 5.7 per cent test, 
and 585 Ibs. fat. His DHIA daughters were 
tested in Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
Idaho, Tennessee, and Iowa. 

Not being too impressed with this infor- 
mation, the younger bull states that his name is 
“Signal Bruce Basil” and goes on to say, “I 
was born December 5, 1948. I may be a new- 
comer around here but just wait and see my 
daughters’ records—my proof will be the high- 
est in the stud.” 

A Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo, 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY PRICES IN 1954 WILL DEPEND UPON SUPPORT PRICE LEV- 





ELS, ACCORDING TO BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS. UNDER PRESENT LAW, CORN, COTTON, WHEAT, 
RICE, TOBACCO, AND PEANUTS ARE SUPPORTED AT 90 
PER CENT OF PARITY UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
DAIRY FARMER LEADERS INSIST COMPARABLE TREATMENT 
BE GIVEN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION NEXT YEAR IS EXPECTED TO bE ABOUT THE 
SAME AS THIS YEAR WITH A MARKET FOR 115 BILLION 
POUNDS OF MILK BUT PRODUCTION AT A 11&-BILLION- 
POUND-LEVEL. TROUBLE IS IN CARRYOVER OF MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS EQUAL TO MORE THAN 8 BILLION 
POUNDS OF MILK OR ABOUT TWICE THE AVERAGE. CASH 
RECEIPTS WILL FALL SOMEWHAT BUT COSTS ARE EX- 
PECTED TO DECLINE, TOO, GIVING COMPARABLE NET 
INCOME IN 1954 TO 19553. 


PRICE SPREADS. WITH FALLING FARM PRICES NOT REFLECTED IN 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ITEMS, LOOK FOR MORE IN- 
VESTIGATIONS. Ue. S. De A. MEAT PRICE SPREAD STUDY 
IS FORERUNNER OF MORE TO COME. IN PAST 12 MONTHS, 
RETAIL PRICES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS HAVE DECLINED 
ONLY SLIGHTLY WHILE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
HAVE DROPPED 135 PER CENT. 


WHEAT PRICE SUPPORT FOR 1954 CROP WILL BE AT A NATIONAL 
AVERAGE OF NOT LESS THAN $2.20 PER BUSHEL. 


COTTON CONTROLS. SECRETARY BENSON HAS PROCLAIMED A NA= 
TIONAL MARKETING QUOTA OF 10 MILLION BALES FOR 
1954 CROP. FARMERS MUST VOTE DECEMBER 15 TO AP- 
PROVE AND RECEIVE 90 PER CENT PARITY SUPPORT OR 
DISAPPROVE AND RECEIVE 50 PER CENT OF PARITY. 
THE 1954 QUOTA REPRESENTS ABOUT 17,910,000 ACRES 
COMPARED TO ACTUAL PLANTING THIS YEAR OF ABOUT 
24,500,000 ACRES. 


LOOK FOR TROUBLE IN NONBASIC GRAIN SUPPORTS. WHEAT AND 
COTTON CONTROLS, AND POSSIBLE CORN ACREAGE AL- 
LOTMENTS, COULD MEAN 30 MILLION ACRES AVAILABLE 
FOR DIVERSION INTO OTHER CROPS. 


FARM LABOR. THERE WERE ABOUT 4 PER CENT FEWER PERSONS 
WORKING ON FARMS DURING SEPTEMBER THAN A YEAR AGO. 
WAS LOWEST LEVEL FOR SEPTEMBER IN 30 YEARS. 




















Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 








HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN [] New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 

l enclose $.. —. ‘~Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for 

me aon... FO. 

Name___ i _ Rural Route. 

Post Office 0 
SPECIALS 








THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 
(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES ... 1 YEAR $2.00 3 YEARS $5.00 


” 


NO LIFT » 
NoluG —— 
NO LABOR 
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ZERO-TANK 
BULK MILK COOLER 


Milk cooling was never so easy! Imagine. . , 


no cans to lift, no cans to 


lug, no cans to scrub. You just pour or pipe the milk in at the top, 
draw it off at the top or bottom at shipping time. 

And remember, a Wilson Zero-Tank is a complete package, comes 
ready to plug in. Nothing else to buy. Cools fast, too—with proved 
water-spray cooling. Milk starts chilling the instant it enters the tank. 
AND... both the refrigeration unit and circulator pump are drop-ins, 


lift out for easy cleaning and service. 


See this modern cooler—at your Wilson Dealer’s—before you lift 
another milk can. Or, mail coupon for FREE information. 





WIFE-SAVER 


WILSON upPRiIGHT 


HOME FREEZER 





Even « amall kitchen has room for thie big 
freezer. It's upright, needa scarcely more space 
than a card table. Front-opening design keeps 
foods see-able, reach-able. Zero” Plate shelves 
let you file food neatly no more fumble 
tumble, jumble. Other features, too: separate 
fast freeze section, frozen juice pockets, wrap 
ping material bin, package holder bara, warn 
ing light, temperature contro! 

See it at your Wilson Dealer's. Or, write for 
information, 3 new chest-type models also 
available 





Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 


Milk Coolers 
NAME “a 
ADDRESS ___ 

POST OFFICE 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


107 Glenwood Avenue, Smyrna, Delaware 


Please send me name of my nearest Wilson Dealer, also FREE information on 
the following: [[] Wilson Zero-Tank Bulk Milk Coolers 
[] Wilson Home Freezers 


C) Wilson Can-Type 


STATE ae 
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fertilizer 


v supplies 


When you buy feed and fertilizer in burlap bags, you 
always come out money ahead, because the used bag 
has cash value. It’s like getting a discount on every- 
thing you buy in burlap! 


There are other important advantages, too. Feed and 
fertilizer packed in burlap bags stay clean, store better, 
are always properly mixed because heavy ingredients can’t 
separate out. And breakage losses will be a thing of the 
past because burlap stays strong, wet or dry! 


Every time you order, tell your supplier to pack it in 
burlap . . . because you come out ahead so many ways! 


Free! Write for ‘‘How to save your burlap bags 
and save money.” Address: The Burlap Council, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Farmers’ 1953 Income Tax 


This is the first in a series of articles designed to an- 
swer mony tox problems that may come up this year. 


by |. F. Hall 


year when all farmers will be 

thinking about their 1953 in- 
come tax. You may find your net 
farm income is less than last year. 
The result will be less tax to be 
paid. There have been no changes 
in the income tax law that will 
affect the methods of computing 
your farm profits. 

During the summer months a 
large force of federal and state in- 
come tax men have been checking 
individual income _ tax returns. 
Many farmers have found that it 
pays to have returns made out cor- 
‘rectly and thus avoid additional 
tax payments. 


T: IS again nearing the time of 


Who must file tax returns? . . . 

Every person whose gross income 
is $600 or more is required to file a 
return even if no tax need be paid. 
Your gross income is the total in- 
come before expenses are deducted. 
Tax is computed only on the net 
income 

Even minor children must file if 
they had a gross income of $600 or 
more. Many children work during 
the summer months while out of 
school. They may have had with- 
holding tax deducted from each 
pay check. The total amount 
earned during the year may not 
have been $600. They would then 
have no tax to pay, but the with- 
holding tax has already been paid. 
The only way to get this refunded 
is to make a return showing the 
income and the amount of refunds 
due on an income tax form 1040. 

A husband and wife are permit- 
ted to split their income evenly be- 
tween them even when the wife 
receives no income. There is an ad- 
vantage for them to file jointly 
when their net income is above 
$3,600. With one dependent the net 
income would have to be above 
$4,200 to have an advantage. 


When fax return is due... 


If at least two-thirds of your 
gross income is from farming and 
your business year starts January 
1, you have two choices. Either: 

(a) File your complete return and 
pay the tax on or before January 
31, 1954, or 

(b) File an estimate of your tax 
and pay this amount by January 
15, 1954. Then file your complete 
return and pay any balance due by 
March 15, 1954. 

If your business year starts at 
some time other than January 1, 
you may file your complete return 
and pay the tax on or before the 
last day of the first month of the 
next taxable year. Or you may file 
an estimate within 15 days of the 
close of your business year and 
then file your complete return 
within 2% months after the end of 
your business year. 

Many renters who start on March 
1 may find it to their advantage to 
use this date as it is the close of 
their business year. If you are fil- 
ing for the first time, it is not diffi- 
cult to do so. But if you have 
filed before, the date on which you 
filed is your filing date and you 
must follow that until you get per- 
mission to change. 

Farmers use many more forms 
than an individual wage earner or 


one who is on a salary. If you have 
filed before, forms will undoubtedly 
be sent to you. Even then many 
farmers do not get all the forms 
necessary. If you go to your local 
Internal Revenue office or your 
post office or bank, ask for two 
copies. One copy should be kept 
for your record. 

(a) Form 1040 F. To summarize 
the farm income and expenses and 
to compute the net farm profit or 
loss. 

(b) Schedule D (Form 1040). To 
show gains and losses from sales 
of property used in the business, 
such as dairy cows and farm equip- 
ment. 

(c) Form 1040 and instruction 
pamphlet. To list the farm profit 
from Form 1040 F:; to list other 
items of income and personal de- 
ductions; and to figure the tax due. 
The official pamphlet on how to 
prepare your U. S. income tax re- 
turn accompanying Form 1040 
should be carefully read. This pub- 
lication is designed to supplement 
the instruction pamphlet and not 
duplicate it. 

(d) Form 1040 ES. To declare 
an estimate of your tax. This form 
is not needed if you file your re- 
turn and pay the tax on or before 
the last day of the first month of 
the succeeding taxable year. 

(e) Forms 1099 and 1096. For 
use in reporting the payment of 
$600 or more in wages to individual 
workers. These two forms are to 
be filled out and forwarded to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Proc- 
essing Division, Country Club Sta- 
tion, Kansas City 2, Mo., by Febru- 
ary 28, 1954. A copy of Form 1099 
should be sent to each worker. 

(f) Form 1065, for use in filing 
partnership reports. 

(g) Form 843, for filing a claim 
for refund. 

(h) Schedule C (Form 1040) is 
used for the computation of self- 
employment tax. This would apply 
when a farmer does outside work 
such as carpentry, commissions for 
insurance companies, etc. 


Accounts and records help... 


You cannot escape paying in- 
come taxes by failing to keep rec- 
ords. A record of income and ex- 
penses is most useful at the time 
of making out the income tax re- 
turns. An accurate return can be 
made out from a well kept farm 
account book. In general, the dol- 
lar amounts on a return prepared 
from an orderly set of records are 
presumed to be correct until ‘proved 
ctherwise. In order to upset this 
presumption, there must be evi- 
dence to indicate that the taxpay- 
er’s record is incomplete or in- 
accurate. 

Some tax consultants furnish a 
list of income and expense items 
for a farmer to fill in before giving 
him assistance in making out his 
tax returns. However, the tax con- 
sultant is not responsible for the 
accuracy of these figures. 

It is difficult for any two per- 
sons to find the same amount of 
tax because there are so many dif- 
ferent procedures provided for 
farmers by law or by regulations. 
Some of these points of difference 
are (1) figuring income on the cash 
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or accrual basis; (2) method of 
evaluating items in the inventory; 
(3) method of figuring deprecia- 
tion; (4) method of handling in- 
come from draft, breeding, and 
Gairy animals; (5) treatment of 
commodity loans; (6) treatment of 
income from farm woodlot; (7) di- 
vision of farm business and per- 
sonal expenses; (8) separating capi- 
tal expenses from ordinary ex- 
penses and many other items. 


What makes up your income? 


Income is derived from several 
sources other than that directly 
from the sale of farm products. 
Most of these can be reported on 
the farm form 1040 F in the col- 
umn “other farm income.” These 
would include dividends, patronage 
refunds, gas tax refunds, machine 
work off the farm, and other mis- 
cellaneous income. 

When a farmer has a part-time 
job in the city and receives wages, 
he would report the income on page 
one of the tax form 1040 showing 
the withholding tax taken out. 

Income from the sale of a capital 
asset and from self-employment is 
reported on different forms as men- 
tioned above under “forms used by 
farmers”. 


What constitutes farm expenses? 


Items of farm expense are the 
same under both the cash and ac- 
crual basis of reporting, except that 
on the cash basis they are deducted 
the year in which they are paid 
while on the accrual basis they are 
deducted for the year in which 
they are incurred regardless when 
they are paid. 

A farmer who operates a farm 
for profit is entitled to deduct from 
gross income all amounts ‘expended 
in carrying on the business of farm- 
ing (other than those designated 
as capital expense items.) 

Most farmers now have little 
difficulty in deciding what is or- 
dinary expense, but some repairs 
are major and are then deducted 
through the depreciation process 
the same as a new piece of equip- 
ment 

Another difficulty a farmer may 
have is separating the personal ex- 
penses from the farm business ex- 
penses. No other business has such 
a close personal and business rela- 
tionship. Personal expenses should 
not be included in computing the 
net farm profits. 

Some of these combined expenses 
are telephone and electric bills, cost 
of operating and depreciation on 
the automobile, insurance, and tax- 
es. Repairs, painting, and papering 
on the dwelling are not deductible. 


Measure Hay in Mow 


The number of tons of hay or 
straw in your mow can be deter- 
mined by first finding the number 
of cubic feet. Multiply the length 
by the width of the mow by the 
height of the hay or straw. Divide 
the number cubic feet by the fig- 
ures given below. 

Example: 

Length — 40 feet 

Width — 32 feet 

Height — 20 feet 

40 x 32 x 20—15,600 cubic feet 

15,600 -444—35.1 tous of loose hay 


i 


Cubic feet 

Material or ton 
epainnde in aaiiew mow 512 
Hay—loose in deep mow 444 
Hay—baled loose 133 
Hoy—baled tight 100 
Hay—chopped, long cut 250 
Hay—chopped, short cut 167 
Straw—loose 512 
Straw—baled 167 
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by Bossies Love 


FUL'O'PEP CALF RATION 











The heart of Ful-0-Pep is 
TASTY, NUTRITIOUS CATMEAL 


Baby calves really “feel their oats” when you feed ’em 
vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration! It’s a wholesome oat- 
based feed ... and oats are famous for building 
healthy bodies and strong bones! Little calves love that rich 
oatmeal flavor, too... take to Ful-O-Pep when 
they’re only three to six days old. 


BOOSTS GROWTH AND HEALTH 


Calves really grow fit and frisky on Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration! 
It’s a “gold-mine”’ of calf-building nutrients. You see, 
oats give calves more growth power than any other cereal grain. 
And Aureomycin, the new growth “spark plug,” helps 
build ’em big and robust and trim in the middle. 


DEFINITELY REDUCES SCOURS 


Aureomycin also lowers the incidence and severity of scours . 
helps keep calves healthy and hearty. What’s more, 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration is an easily-digested dry feed. 

It helps speed up rumination, develops solid, deep-bodied heifers, 
capable of making efficient use of grain and hay. 
Be ahead! Get Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration! Baby calves love it! 


See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer 
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The striking Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. With 3 great new series, 
Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field 


How Chevrolet makes gas go farther 


on paved streets or country roads... 


in town or country, 
the open road, you'll 
merea ed gasoline 

new Chevrolet. 
great car brings vou 
! nleage for the driving 
the kind of 


my that adds up to a sizeable 


irip jou take 


htv short time! 


| this amaging economy? 
vrolet \ il 


with new higher compression 


Wn head eheine 


In ienapole t ws, both the 115 hop Blue 
| late ‘ ihe n Powerglide* models and 


hie 108.) 1) Dhirift King engine m gear 


} 


ft model queeze more pr ver out of every 
of fuel. Gas economy is greatly increased 
acceleration and hill-climbing ability 


ter than eve ln ore! 


moment vour toe tou hes the acceler 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER 


ator, you'll notice Chevrolet’s great new 
performance. And the more you drive, the 
more apparent it will become—as you call 
upon the new and safer passing ability, as 
you conquer a steep grade almost before you 
realize it’s there, as you effortlessly reel off 
the miles on the open highway. And as you 
drive on, you begin to notice how far you've 
gone on surprisingly little gas. You know, 
even before you check the mileage, that this 
new Chevrolet will go a lot, lot farther 


between gas stops! 


But that’s only part of the story. For the 
new Chevrolet not only brings you greater 
gasoline economy, but greater all-round 


economy as well! 


rraditionally low Chevrolet upkeep is now 
even lower. Greater ruggedness and dura- 
bility have been built into the beautiful, 


roomy Body by Fisher. Engines, too, have 


extra strength at vital points for longer life. 
And, of course, you continue to save with 
such Chevrolet features as bonded brake 
linings, which give up to twice the wear of 


the more commonly used riveted type. 


The beauty of Chevrolet's economy is this: 
It stems from the same sound engineering 
that brings you such wonderful conveniences 
as Powerglide and Power Steering.* The 
same high quality materials and _ precision 
manufacture that make Chevrolet the finest 
car in its field on erery count. Why not stop 
in at your Chevrolet dealer's and find out 
about all the fine-car features you'll enjoy 
while you save with Chevrolet—the lowest 
priced line in the low-price field. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich 


*0); tional at extra cost. Combination of Po werglide 
transmission and 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine ava 
on ~ Two-T: nn and Bel Air nodels only. Power Sfleer 


arailabl: on all models 
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A Fair 
Price Tag 
For Milk 


Under Froker Plan, farmers are paid 
for milk on basis of the value of 


its product. Here is how plan works 


and how farmers are accepting it. 


by Del Myren 


is underway in Wisconsin. ,It started 

better than 10 years ago under pressure 
of a vastly expanded milk drying program 
Fighting men in the tropics wanted milk. 
Drying was the best bet for preserving and 
transporting Vith nonfat dry milk solids 
bringing a good price, plants looked for a 
method of paying for milk below the cream- 
line. 

About that time two agricultural econo- 
mists, R. K. Froker, now Dean of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, and C. M 
Hardin, now Dean of Michigan State College, 
devised a plan for paying farmers for both 
butterfat and solids-not-fat (SNF) in milk 
according to the use made of each and the 
costs involved. 


\ REVOLUTION in milk pricing methods 


The plan won early acceptance by several 
large flexible plants with milk drying facili- 
ties. Cheesemakers were also actively inter- 
ested but their factories were generally too 
small to take the lead in its adoption. Three 
widely separated cooperatives put the plan in 
operation in August, 1942—the Medford Co- 
operative Creamery, Wisconsin, the River 
Falls Cooperative Creamery, Wisconsin, and 
the Rochester Dairy Cooperative, Minnesota 

Today it is estimated that nearly 50 per 
cent of Wisconsin milk plants are using the 
Froker plan and the number is increasing 
rapidly. One Northwestern Wisconsin plant 
manager when questioned about his experi- 
ence with the plan answered, “You mean 
there are still plants paying on a straight 
butterfat basis?” 

But in other parts of the state bitter ob- 
jections are still voiced by owners of high 
testing Guernsey, Jersey, and even Holstein 
herds carefully built up over many years, 
They say, “Look, we have worked for years 
description of the Froker plan is given in 
‘ ty of Wisconsin Circular 449 and Research Bul 
etin 143, both entitled, ‘‘Paying Producers for Fat and 

p n Milk.” Write Bulletin Room, College 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


Dwi... 


x 
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MILK CHECK figured according to Froker plan goes to Clark Hottman, patron of the Arena, 


Wis., Co-op theese factory which was the 


to build a high testing herd. Why should 
there be a penalty now on the high test pro- 
ducer?” That is a valid question. 

R. E. Miller, manager of the Turtle Lake 
Cooperative Creamery, answers, “We aren't 
penalizing the farmer with a high testing 
herd. We are paying every farmer according 
to the products his milk will yield in the 
plant.” ; 

O. R. Wilkins, manager of the Twin City 
Milk Producers plant at River Falls, answers 
it this way. He says: “Take a bottle of milk 
On the old butterfat basis we were paying 
for just the part above the creamline. But 
over half the value of milk is below the 
creamline. Shouldn't that be considered?’ 

Wilkins tells of the crisis that made the 
River Falls Co-op turn to the Froker plan 11 
years ago. “One of our largest producers had 
a herd with an average of about 3.2. Be- 
cause we were paying on a straight butterfat 
basis, he separated a few cans every day, 
poured the cream into the rest of the whole 
milk, and fed the skim to his pigs. We went 
and talked to him. He said that he was go- 
ing to keep right on separating until he was 
paid for all of the milk. 

“Well, he had a good argument so I went to 
the directors with some figures showing what 
we were getting for each part of the milk 
when it was sold. There were several direct- 
ors with high testing herds, but they saw 
the fairness of the Froker plan and agreed to 
change even though it meant less money for 
their milk. We sent a letter to all our patrons 
explaining the new system of payment and 
we had a lot of arguments but lost no 
patrons. We told our patrons that if anyone 
was paying more for milk, they were taking 
it away from neighbors with low testing 
herds.” 

“Now I don’t get a dozen questions a year 
about the plan,” says River Falls fieldman, 
William Baird. 


first in area to adopt the new plan last spring. 


“But,”” says Arnold Elkin, manager of the 
Jarron Cooperative Creamery, ‘the first thing 
that many patrons do when they get their 
milk check is figure out how much a pound 
they got for butterfat. It is hard to get used 
to the idea that butterfat is not the sole 
measure of milk value. We need a test for 
SNF.” 

How are producers paid for solids-not-fat 
as well as for butterfat under the Froker 
plan? 

Froker’s basic idea is that the price each 
farmer gets for his milk should be based on 
the value of the products it yields. Since 
both fat and SNF contribute to the value of 
milk, both are considered, Since manufactur- 
ing and packaging costs vary with the prod 
uct, these are also calculated and deducted. 
The end goal is to pay each farmer exactly 
in accord with the value of his milk to the 
manufacturing plant 

Here are the steps in figuring your milk 
check under the Froker plan. 


Figuring an initial price... 

This is most commonly done on a_ pooled 
basis. The total net proceeds from all sources 
(after deducting the expenses and normal re 
serves) are divided by the cwts. of milk 
handled. Thus we get the price per ewt. for 
the average test. For example, if a_ plant 
handled 3,000,000 Ibs. with an average test of 
3.8% fat, and had $109,200 proceeds to re 
turn to patrons for this milk, the price for 
milk of average test would be 
$109,200 30,000 $3.64 per cwt 

This is the initial price obtained by pool 
ing. Froker points out that the initial price 
per cwt. might instead represent: 1. A price 
set in bargaining between an association of 
producers and handlers; 2. the competitive 
price required to attract milk to the plant; o1 
3. a price determined by some previously 


agreed upon formula (Turn to page 940) 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


VENTILATE YOUR 
DAIRY BARN 


Barn ventilation is a must for the modern 
barn. In much of the country dairy 
cow pend six months of the year in the 
barn and it definitely pays to keep their 


entilated. Ventilation pays in 


quarters well 








keeps milk production up, im- 
health of the herd, and preserves the 
barn itself 


inree Vay 


prove 


Stan Witzel of the University of Wisconsin 
recommends mechanical barn ventilation. That 
electric fans operated by thermostat. 

i ventilation system will easily pay 


means 
Ile say 
for itself 

Ilere is what can happen to the cows in a 
poorly During warm weather 
they from pasture and are confined 
to a hot, closed They do not toughen 
up for verything goes well until 
really weather Then tempera- 
Heat is from the cows 
urfaces and the cows are uncom- 
ventilation is cut down, the air 
During this cold, damp period 
» cows will eat less, become extremely sen- 
and production will drop. 


ventilated barn 
come in 
barn 
wints I 
ct Id 
tures drop 
to all cold 
fortable As 


row hurnid 


arrives 
radiated 


ve to cold 
Witzel say the other alternative is to drop 
barn temperature and keep ventilation going, 
though at a slow rate in coldest weather. He 
the barn in the fall and 
As cold weather sets in, 
to permit lower tempera- 
dropping temperature to 
ventilation can be 
continued, The barn can be kept dry, walls 
ill be free of moisture, the air fresh and 
free of barn odors, : 


recommends openint 
toughening the herd 
et the thermostat 
ture, By idually 


15 degrees or even lower, 


HOGS IN CORNFIELD 
NEED SUPPLEMENT 


If your hogs are “hogging down” a corn- 
field. they will do best if thev get some sup- 
plement in addition to the corn 

Experiment station tests in thirteen corn- 
belt states have shown that just turning hogs 
into corn is not enough 
Experiment showed that pigs gained an 
extra half pound a day when fed protein sup- 
plement in a cornfield. The pigs also pro- 
duced 4.5 Ibs. more for each bushel of 
than when no supplement was 


pork 
corn they ate 
fed 

Looking at i 
showed that each pound 


saved 6.4 Ii ol! 


another way, the experiments 
of protein supple- 
ment corn in addition to 
ipid gains 

not new, they are 


time of year 


producit more 
While f 


vell wort 


ures are 
remembering this 


vhen hogs are going into many cornfields 


WINTER WHEAT 
FOR PASTURE 


Pasturing winter wheat can be profitable in 
some areas this winter and next spring. 

If you are short of hay or silage and don’t 
have winter rye seeded for supplementary 
pasture, consider using your winter wheat for 
pasture. 

Even though there is some danger of re- 
ducing yields of wheat by pasturing, it may 
be profitable to trade that loss, if it occurs, 
for the value of the pasture 

Here are some rules to get the most pas- 
ture with the least injury to yields: 

1. Don't start pasturing until the wheat is 
well established and has a good top growth. 

2. Don’t pasture too heavily. 

3. Don't pasture when the soil is so wet 
that trampling will cause puddling. 

4. Don't graze too late in the spring. Stop 
before the wheat starts jointing. 


SAVE FUEL IN 
SLACK SEASON 


Millions of gallons of fuel could be saved 
each year if tractors were kept in top operat- 
ing condition. The slack season for tractor 
use is a good time to make the adjustments. 

It is reported that a heavy tractor operat- 
ing under a load with the carburetor slightly 
out of adjustment may burn a half gallon 
more fuel per hour, or five gallons more per 
10-hour day. In the average 50 days per year 
that farm tractors operate, the tractor may 
burn 250 gallons more fuel annually than it 
should consume. 

Proper carburetor adjustment not only 
would save the owner a considerable amount 
of money, but it is estimated it would save 
10 per cent of the total fuel burned in farm 
tractors annually, or some 2,000,000 gallons 

Other adjustments that save fuel are: Good 
spark plugs of the proper “heat range;"’ clean 
air filter unit; good working radiator shutters 
and radiator thermostat, making the motor 
work at proper temperature; good oil filter 
elements, keeping clean oil on the valve mech- 
anism; timely changing of the gear oil with 
proper grade and weight. 

Many of these adjustments can be made by 
the owner, but when the tractor needs over- 
hauling it should go to the dealer’s shop. 


GOOD TIME TO 
POISON TREES 


This is the best time of year to poison 
weed trees. A tree becomes a weed when it 
grows out of place such as in pastures, on 
the lawn, or too close to a building. 

An Illinois forester says the best way to 
poison trees is to pour sodium arsenite in 
liquid form into a continuous series of slant- 
ing axe cuts which completely encircle the 
tree trunk a few inches above the ground. 
If large numbers of trees are to be killed, 
a tree-killing tool can be purchased which 
saves time. This tool has a blade for making 
cuts and a reservoir for holding poison in its 
handle. Poison flows onto the blade and into 
each cut made when the blade is thrust into 
the trunk. 

It should be remembered 
senite is a deadly poison, 


that sodium ar- 


SAFETY RULES 
FOR HUNTERS 


With the end of harvest season fast ap- 
proaching, most farm boys and their fathers 
like to spend some time hunting. It is ex- 
cellent recreation but does have its dangers. 


The University of Maryland extension service 
has listed 10 safety rules for all hunters: 

1. Treat every gun with the respect due a 
loaded gun. This is the ¢ardinal rule of gun 
safety 

2. Carry only empty guns, taken down or 
with the action open, into your auto, camp, 
and home. 

3. Always be sure that the barrel and ac- 
tion are clear of obstructions. 

4. Always carry your gun so that you can 
control the direction of the muzzle, even if 
you stumble. 

5. Be sure of your target before you pull 
the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at anything you do 
not want to shoot. 

7. Never leave your gun unattended unless 
you unload it first. 

8. Never climb a tree or 
loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or 
the surface of water. 

10. Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 


a fence with a 


TO PROPERLY 
FINISH TURKEYS 


With turkey season just around the corner, 
a Washington poultryman suggests four es- 
sential factors for successful finishing of the 
birds. They are: 

1. A low cost of feed per pound of gain. 

2. Rapid feathering. 

3. Full fleshing. 

4. The prevention of feather picking. 

Feeding succulent green feed during the 
finishing period helps cut down the cost of 
grain and also assists in the more rapid and 
luxuriant development of the feathers. 

Feather picking frequently is a problem 
during the finishing period, since the hen 
turkeys often pick the young developing tail 
feathers of the toms. 
feeding high quality leafy al- 
falfa hay or succulent green feed on the 
range will help. Other measures also reduc- 
ing this danger include separating the toms 
from the hens at five months of age; provid- 
ing a longitudinal wire on the mash hoppers 
to facilitate beak wiping; and trimming the 
beaks of the hens. 


Here again 
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Fresh Air Inlets 
For Dairy Barns 


An inexpensive but efficient means of ventilation can be had 
by leaving a one-inch slot in the ceiling near the side wall. 


by D. W. Bates 


any ventilation system for farm animal 

shelters is a properly designed means of 
admitting fresh air into the building. A fresh 
air intake system must distribute the incom- 
ing fresh air uniformly along the side walls 
if condensation within the building is to be 
controlled. The incoming air should also be 
admitted in a manner that will not cause 
drafts. 

The slot inlet, developed by Dr. W. F. 
Millier at Cornell University, has proved to 
be a cheap and efficient means of admitting 
fresh air to dairy stables having continuously 
operating mechanical exhaust systems con- 
sisting of one or more electric fans. Since 
animals give off moisture continuously it is 
only logical that the ventilation system which 
is installed to remove the moisture run con- 
tinuously. 


\ IMPORTANT and necessary part of 


Cut slot in ceiling ... 


The slot inlet may be made by leaving an 
opening one inch wide in the ceiling of the 
stable at the point where the mow floor 
joins the side wall. It is recommended that 
the slot be continuous around the building in 
new construction. In existing buildings diffi- 
culty may be encountered in making the open- 
ing at the ends of the stable, either by boring 
holes or sawing out a one-inch wide strip. 
For this reason it is practical to install the 
inlet first along the side walls. If excessive 
condensation occurs on the end walls, it 
will then be. necessary to continue the slot 
across the ends of the building. 

Air from the loft enters the stable through 
the slot and flows down the wall. 

Because the incoming air cools the inside of 
the stable wall, it tends to reduce the heat 
loss through the wall in cold weather. The 
air in the mow is warmer than outside air 
and therefore has less tendency to cool the 
stable. Because incoming air is taken from 
the mow, it enters the slot inlet uniformly 
and is not affected by outside wind conditions. 

If there are haymow ventilators on the roof 
of the building they should be closed during 
the stable ventilating season. Under certain 
wind conditions these ventilators, if open, 
may cause a reduction of pressure in the mow 
greater than that caused by the fan system 
in the stable. Consequently there would be a 
reverse flow of air from the stable to the 
mow which is undesirable. Provision must be 
made to prevent hay and chaff from plugging 
the slot inlet. This is especially true if 
chopped hay is stored in the mow. A guard 
at least eight inches high is recommended. 

The type of construction shown in drawing 
is for a stable not sheathed on the inside of 
the studs. It is important that the slot be 
placed as shown to allow the air from the 
mow to flow straight down the wall. Draw- 
ing also shows the construction of the inlet 
for a stable having sheathing on the inside 
of the studs. 


Don't weaken barn... 


When putting the slot inlet in the ends of 
a building, care must be exercised to main- 
tain a strong tie between the mow floor and 
the end wall of the building. 

A similar type of inlet to the slot can be 
made by drilling 112 inch. diameter holes in 
the ceiling as close together as possible at 
the point where the mow floor joins the side 
walls. This is a practical way to admit fresh 
air into an existing building. 

A ventilation system cannot satisfactorily 
remove the moisture given off in the breath 
of the animals housed within the building un- 
less heat is available to warm the incoming 
fresh air. When air is warmed, its ability to 
hold moisture is increased and it can then 
take on moisture from the stable air. 

The only heat available in most animal 
shelters is that given off by the animals 
housed, which is limited. There are two 
sources of loss for this heat: through the 
structure and through the ventilation system. 
If the walls and ceiling of the building are 
not adequately insulated, excessive heat loss 
will take place through them and the remain- 
ing available heat may not be enough for 
the ventilation process. Sufficient insulation 
is therefore essential to good ventilation. 
Likewise doors, windows, and hay chutes 
must be tight. 


Insulate properly ... 


Insulation materials are commonly rated 
according to their thermal resistance or their 
ability to resist the passage of heat. A one- 
inch thick board has a thermal resistance of 
approximately one. The following are some 
commonly used insulating materials and their 
thermal resistance per inch of thickness: 
mineral wool 3.7, planer shavings 2.4, vermic- 
ulite 3.1, commercial insulation of vegetable 
origin 3.6. 

In the northern part of the United States 
dairy stables should have walls with a ther- 
mal resistance of 6 and windows with well- 
fitted storm sash or their equivalent. Double 
doors are also desirable. 

A two-foot depth of hay or straw on the 
haymow floor will provide sufficient overhead 
insulation where there is no ceiling on the un- 
derside of the floor joists. If a stable ceiling 
is provided on the underside of the mow 
floor joists, a tight header must be placed 
between the joists as shown in drawing. If 
this header is not provided, the cold incoming 
air may flow across the barn between the 
joists and under the mow floor. The ceiling 
may thus be cooled and condensation take 
place on it. In a single story barn the ceiling 
should have a thermal resistance of about 10 
if it is to remain dry. 


Two speed exhaust fan... 


In order that the mechanical exhaust sys- 
tem operates continuously in even the coldest 
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FRESH AIR from hay loft enters the stable 
through the slot and flows down the wall; this 
tends to reduce the heat loss through the wall. 
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weather it should have two capacities: a high 
capacity for warm weather ventilation when 
it may be desirable to cool the stable and a 
low capacity for cold weather ventilation 
when it is desirable to remove as little heat 
from the building as possible and still re- 
move the moisture. Air near the ceiling of a 
dairy stable may be as much as 10 degrees 
warmer than the air near the floor 

Many dairymen prefer stable temperatures 
between 45 and 55 degrees Fahrenheit. With 
this arrangement reasonably uniform tem- 
peratures can be maintained throughout the 
stabling season. If more than one fan is used 
they can be placed side by side and should 
be located in the warmest part of the stable 

Some dairymen have made the mistake of 
locating the fan or fans in the colder areas 
of the barn such as calf pens or box stalls 
with the hope of bringing warm air to these 
areas and warming them. This usually creates 
a moisture problem, however, because the 
warm air will be cooled and give up some 
of its moisture causing the walls and ceiling 
in these colder areas to become damp unless 
they are heavily insulated. 

Dependable exhaust fans should be selected 
capable of delivering the required quantity of 
air against 1/8 inch (water gauge) static 
pressure, 

Make your plans now to construct slot type 
fresh air inlets this spring when your hay- 
mow is empty. THE END 
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FACH BIN HOLDS SIX TONS of bulk feed 


which are connected to automatic poultry feeders 


Inside of the barn are two more tanks 
Made of iron, bin-tank costs $250 
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THIS 12-TON BULK FEED TRUCK has three 4-ton compartments Feed moves into 


storage with auger ysten Feed manufacturers use modern trucks, provide good service, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Dairy farmers who are buying feed 
in bulk say they will not go back 


to lugging sacks of grain. 
Bulk handling is cheaper, too. 


ULK feed handling—is it the coming 

thing on dairy and poultry farms in this 

country? Many people are convinced 
that it is and are saying so unhesitatingly. 
The fact is, in many areas—in the East, Mid- 
west, Far West-——it is already here in a big 
way and gaining new converts daily. 

For it offers several distinct advantages 
over the traditional use of mill feeds in sacks 
or bags. To farmers, the two big attractions 
are the substantial saving in feed cost and 
the cut-down in feeding labor. Damage from 
rodents and birds is also far less than with 
sacked feeds. 

Of one thing we can be sure: bulk feed 
handling, like bulk farm tanks for milk, is no 
passing fad. Farmers who have changed over 
to this method all report they’d never go 
back to sacked feeds. In the big dairying and 
poultry districts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, many dealers are delivering up 
to 30 and 40 per cent of their feeds in bulk, 
and a few (in California) as much as 80 to 
90 per cent. 

During the early stages of bulk feed pro- 
motion many farmers, though seeing merit in 
the idea, considered it feasible only for the 
larger dairy and poultry operations. We know 
now that isn’t true. New developments all 
along the line have placed bulk feed definite- 
ly within reach of the medium-sized and even 
the small farmer. 

The only man who could not use it to ad- 
vantage is the farmer with just a few cows 
or chickens run as a sideline. 

Feed manufacturers and dealers, too, have 
their reasons for liking it. Many, both inde- 
pendent and cooperative, have been spending 
large sums to provide the necessary trucks 
and mill facilities. The main advantage to 
them is a reduction in handling costs, chiefly 
through elimination of bagging cost and 
warehousing on the floor. 

But bulk feed handling creates many new 
problems, some of which are still in the 
process of being solved. Above all, a bulk 
feed program—if it is to work-—requires 
closer coordination between farmers and deal- 
ers than ever before. This is imperative for 
an efficient system of hauling and delivery 
schedules. 

Talk with most any farmer who’s using 
bulk feed and his comments as to why he 
likes it will pretty much speak for all. 

For instance, there’s J. Buford Brown and 
son, Orville, They jointly own and operate a 
Grade A dairy farm in Marion County, Ore- 
gon, with a milking herd of 52 registered and 
grade Guernseys. In the loft over their four- 
stall milking parlor they store feed in bulk. 
They formerly fed a dairy mix but now use 
pellets which, incidentally, work just as well 
in bulk handling as ground feeds. 

Storage capacity of the loft is.12 tons but 
the Browns never put in more than 8 tons at 
a time in warm weather, for feed held too 
long in summer gets rancid. In winter, eight 
tons last them about three weeks. To fill this 
overhead bin, there’s a covered opening in the 
roof. A long discharge pipe is extended out 
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Will The Feed Bag Go The Way 
Of The Milk Can? 


from the feed truck up through this opening 
and feed pours down into the loft. 

In the loft, the Browns have two large 
wooden hoppers, square in the upper portion 
and narrowing to a small outlet at the bot- 
tom. Every three or four days father or son 
climbs up and shovels feed from the floor 
heap into these hoppers. From there it works 
down through 8 x 10-inch wooden chutes into 
each feed box in the milking parlor stalls. 

At the bottom of each chute is a small 
compartment holding eight or nine pounds of 
pellets (a little less in ground feed). Each 
has a glass window in front so the milker 
can see when the compartment is full. Pel- 
lets are let down from the chute into the 
compartment by pulling out metal slides. 
From there the feed drops into the feed box 
by each cow. The Browns had used cranks 
at first but found too much clogging and 
cranks would get stuck. 

“Since we know how much each compart- 
ment holds, we can look through the window 
and estimate exactly how much to fill in for 
each cow,” the elder Brown explains. 

After using bulk feed for more than a year 

their milking parlor, built earlier, was 
changed over to permit this method—the 
Browns say they would never return to sacked 
feeds. “The saving on sacks alone means 
about $6 per ton less on our feed bill at pres- 
ent sack prices,” the father states. 

“We have a lot less work, too. Besides, 
with sacks you just can’t get away from mice. 
But they don’t bother bulk feed much—just 
nibble around the edges of it.” 

And Orville adds: “The nice part about it 
is that when the truck comes the driver can 
put the feed in and doesn’t have to bother us 
if we’re busy somewhere else. We don’t even 
have to be home.” 


a. ’ ai % 3 . HOARR’S DAIRYMAN 


OVER MILKING PARLOR, J. B. Brown of 
Oregon fills wooden hoppers every 3-4 days. 


But how about the smaller dairy farm— 
does bulk feed fit in there, too? Emphatical- 
ly yes, say many such operators, among them 
Mrs. J. M. Parmenter of Clackamas County, 
Oregon. Widowed several years ago, she has 
continued operation of the farm with her son, 
Corwin. 

“There have been many times when I have 
had to milk the cows alone,” she says, ‘and 
I never could have done it without our bulk 
feed system. I would have had to hire help 
to empty the sacks and haul the feed to the 
cows.” 

Milking up to 28 cows, the Parmenters re- 
port the same benefits as all other farmers: 
more convenient, less labor, a cut in feed cost, 
and less damage to feed. They get their sup- 
ply in four-ton loads about once a month. 
They also have overhead storage in a loft 
over the milking parlor and connecting loaf- 
ing barn. As on the Buford place, feed works 
down through chutes to the feed box at each 
cow stall. 

For the large-scale dairy operation, bulk 
feed has obvious advantages. It’s especially 
popular among the large California dairies, 
some of which milk anywhere from a few 
hundred up to a thousand cows, a few even 
more. One finds a few such in the Pacific 
Northwest, also. 

Thus Fairview Farms, just east of Portland, 
Ore., started in with bulk feed four years 
ago. They buy 12 tons every nine or ten 
days, for up to 310 cows are milked twice 
daily. This farm has an all-concrete bin on 
the ground floor just off the dairy barn. 

“We already had the room having used it 
for sacked feeds,” says farm manager, Wes 
Eckelman. “We simply rebuilt it with con- 
crete walls and floor to make a big storage 
bin. It has 30 tons’ capacity. It has a front 
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FEED CHUTES extend down from overhead where bulk feed is stored 
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by William G. Schulg 


doorway from which feed is fed out into a 
cart. As the pile works down, a removable 
partition is set up to hold it back so a man 
can get in and shovel it out. Our bin is ro- 
dent-proof.”’ 

Poultrymen, like dairymen, are using many 
differing sizes, types, and adaptations of the 
bulk feed setup. The system used on the 
Twin Oaks Poultry Farm in Marion County, 
Ore., is worthy of note because it is a kind 
adaptable to either dairy or poultry usage. 

This farm now handles all of its feeds in 
bulk, both mashes and pellets, using four bins 
in the form of large metal hoppers or: tanks, 
Two are located outside up against a barn, 
The other two are inside and connect with 
automatic feed conveyors running out the 
length of the laying houses which they serve, 

This farm, founded 37 years ago, is owned 
and operated by U. J. Kirk and son, John. 
They had their metal tanks built to order at 
a cost of $250 each, not including the con- 
crete base on which the outside tanks are 
anchored. Supporting frames are of 3-inch 
angle iron. A ladder between the tanks serves 
for climbing up to open the lids on both for 
filling. Each has six tons capacity. 

Kirks call special attention to the air vents 
on top of each tank--their own idea gained 
from experience. “These are important,” says 
the elder Kirk. “They break up a vacuum and 
prevent clogging, so the feed drops down free- 
ly.” Tanks discharge at the bottom into a 
feed cart through an 18-inch opening. A hand 
lever controls an 18-inch diameter metal disc 
which opens and closes the valve at the 
bottom, 

“We buy 12 tons at a time,” John Kirk 
states. ‘“‘Besides the saving in feed cost and 
labor, the tanks prevent damage from ro- 
dents, birds, and weather. They could have 








Pull-out metal slides 


allow feed to drop into feed box. Small windows in base let Brown estimate proper amounts. 
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How To Set Up For Bulk Feed Handling . . . 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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SIMPLE TYPE BIN 


holds 10 tons 
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are used (as some do with bulk feed), it’s 
best to have the bins within easy reach of 
cows or birds. Often, on.many farms, just 
a little inexpensive remodeling into a simple 
four-Wall bin does the trick. 

How much space per ton should be allowed 
for in building a bin? Here are the average 
figures: for pellets, 42 lbs. per cubic foot; for 
poultry mashes, 30 lbs. per cubic foot; for 
dairy feeds, 24 to 25 lbs. One can easily con- 
vert these pound figures to tons. Example: 
a bin 19 ft. by 10 ft. by 6 ft. would contain 
600 cubic feet. This can handle 12.6 tons of 
pellets, 9 tons mash, or 7.2 tons dairy feed. 

Another and perhaps simpler formula pro- 
vided by one feed firm is as follows: Allow 
80 cubic feet per ton for dairy feed; approxi- 
mately 60 cubic feet for poultry mash; about 
50 cubic feet on scratches or single whole 
grains; for pellets, a minimum of 70 cubic feet. 

There are literally dozens of different indi- 
vidual farm adaptations to bulk feed; but in 
general they fall into three basic types: 

1. Ground floor bins. This may be any 
storage room or other space in the barn con- 
vertible into a bin. Simplest type of all is a 
bin open at the top and enclosed by four 
walls, such as one or two calf stalls or cow 
pens thus converted, with a gate for shovel- 
ing out feed into a cart. In general, however, 
open bins exposed to rodents, birds, and 
weather are not recommended. 

2. Overhead bins as in a loft. With these, 
feed works down through either a hopper or 
chute and is caught below in a feed cart. Or 
it may be diverted through chutes directly 
into stanchion feed boxes in the milking barn 
or parlor. This is a very popular type among 
dairymen and admits of several variations, 
all of them very practical. 

3. Outside bins or tanks, either metal or 
wooden, placed up against one side of a 
building or close by. These also admit of 
many sizes and variations adaptable to dif- 
ferent farm conditions 

In a few cases a fourth type—portable bins 
or tanks—has been tried. The farmer himself 
loads these on a truck, takes them to the mill 

wv filling, and returns with them. But as a 
rule these are not recommended—too expen- 
sive, too much labor involved, and too little 
gain over sacked feeds. 

All indoor bins, whether on the ground 
floor or overhead, must be so located as to 
have at least one outside wall with an open- 
ing in the wall or roof for receiving the feed. 
This is to enable the truck, parked alongside, 


in next to bins to fill them. 


WOODEN HOPPER-TYPE BINS which hold 10 tons each. 
Feed flows by gravity from bins into cart below. 


to extend out the discharge pipe and fill the 
bin. Wherever this intake opening may be, 
it should never be higher than the discharge 
pipe of the truck’ can reach. Some feed trucks 
have a reach as high as 17 feet; others only 
to 14 or 15 feet. 

There are some cases where an outside wall 
is not needed such as when the ground floor 
bins or hoppers are near one end of the 
building with a doorway having sufficient 
clearance for the truck to drive in at least 
part way. The dischafge pipe is then ex- 
tended from the truck into the bins. 

A word about the kind of trucks needed 
for bulk feed hauling. Usually their minimum 
capacity is eight tons, in two four-ton com- 
partments; some are of 10-ton capacity, some 
of 12-ton. Some of the California feed firms 
are operating with trucks up to 22 tons ca- 
pacity; the latter being truck and trailer. 

The two most widely used devices for re- 
moving feed from the truck compartments up 
through the discharge pipes are an auger 
system or a belt conveyor. 

Many small poultry and dairy farmers 
probably wonder why bulk feed isn’t avzil- 
able in loads as small as one ton per deliv- 
ery. Perhaps, in the future, small-order de- 
liveries may become feasible but from an eco- 
nomic standpoint this is doubtful. For those 
who can use two tons or better, it’s best to 
do so. 

As one fieldman for a large feed concern 
explains it: “One-ton delivery costs more per 
ton than three or four tons. So farmers who 
can use the larger amount may as well set up 
for a three or four ton minimum. It will 
cost very little more to build the larger bin.” 

More of a problem is the question of 
weight. How does a farmer know he is get- 
ting 2,000 Ibs. for each ton ordered? Integ- 
rity of the dealer and truck driver are the 
answer to this. As a sure check, however, 
some milling firms have a weighing scale at 
the mill hopper where the trucks are filled. 
This stamps the weight as each drop of feed 
goes into the truck. All feed dealers selling 
in bulk, in fact, carefully weigh all truck- 
loads of feed. 

As an aid to farmers, some feed concerns 
have an arrangement whereby farmers: may 
purchase steel fabricated tanks or bins on 
the following basis: The farmer is given the 
tank and he pays for his bulk feed at the 
sacked rate until the difference has equalled 
the cost of the tank. Thereafter he pays for 
feed at the bulk rate. THE END 


Bulk truck backs 
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THIS METHOD of clipping has been done on 
dairy cattle by farmers for a good many years. 
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THE CLIPPED STRIP as shown along the topline 
of the dairy cow was then added a few years ago. 
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NOW — the dairy farmers report the over-all 
profit they get by clipping entire milking cow. 


lipping Over-All Profitable 


Dairy farmers across the nation have conducted their own tests to 


determine the practical value of clipping entire bodies of cows. 


What benefits can I expect? Practical 

answers to these questions were sought 
by 284 dairy farmers from 35 states during 
the winter of 1952-53. This was a voluntary 
test. 

The test was made between November 20, 
1952, and January 20, 1953. Feeding pravtices 
were unchanged during the test. Daily milk 
weights were kept for a two-week period. 
Then cows were clipped all over. Starting a 
week after clipping, daily milk weights were 
recorded for another two-week period. At the 
conclusion, it was possible to compare pro- 
duction for the two periods. 

(Note: Once peak production is reached, a 
cow normally drops several percentage points 
each month below the preceding month’s pro- 
duction; therefore, it would be expected that 
production in the fifth test week wouid be 
7% to 10% less than that recorded in the 
first test week. One would suspect, when a 
large number of records are considered, any 
variance from the expected would be due to 
some changed condition—in this case, clipping 
the entire bodies of cows or a change in en- 
vironment. ) 

For years, individual dairymen have re- 
ported many benefits from all-over cow clip- 
ping. These farmers were so sincere and posi- 
tive regarding the correctness of their find- 
ings that it prompted me to make a uniform, 
organized effort on a national scope to ascer- 
tain the practical value of clipping the entire 
bodies of dairy cows. 

I wanted to know what farmers think of 
the practice because I know farmers have to 
find a practice beneficial before they will put 
it in operation, and that is as it should be. 


Cw the entire bodies of my cows? Why? 


What farmers said... 


Here is what the farmers said they found 
after clipping cows all over: (a) It reduced 
sediment in milk; (b) it made cows more 
comfortable; (c) the cows were healthier; (d) 


by E. A. Warner 


it increased the appearance and value of the 
cows; (e) the cows stayed cleaner; and (f) 
it halved Jabor at milking time. It was sur- 
prising to find every farmer in the test con- 
curring in his findings on all these things. 

That was especially so on the question of 
cow health and colds because it had been a 
rather common belief that the opposite would 
be true. However, every dairyman I have 
talked with even outside of the test--has 
said his cows have fewer colds and are 
healthier than before he started all-over clip- 
ping. 

The effect on milk production due to all- 
over clipping was also most startling. The 
results were entirely different from the nor- 
mal or expected decline. The fact is that 
these combined tests showed a substantial in- 
crease in production. The average increase in 
milk production due to all-over clipping on all 
farms was 5.87°7. The top half of the farms 
had an average increase of 9.84°7 in milk 
production, 

Of course, every cow and every farm did 
not show an increase. That would be a mir- 
acle when the normal expected over a five- 
week period would be a decline. But here is 
what the tests reveal: over 86° of all farms 
had an increase in total production and 
89.189 of the individual cows increased in 
production after they were clipped all over. 
Cows were in all stages of lactation. In some 
cases where production dropped, the dairy- 
man explained that cows were being “dried 
off.” To get a complete picture, however, 
every stage of lactation must be included. 

Since this test was nation-wide (35 states) 
and not confined to a small area, it is inter- 
esting to review what individual dairymen 
found. 

Eldred Shattuck, Middlesex County, Mass., 
wrote: “There was a noticeable difference in 
the comfort of the cows after being clipped 
all over. They no longer spent their ‘time 
rubbing when turned out for daily exercise. 


It does not seem possible that production 
would increase so much just by clipping. I 
am now in favor for all-over clipping.” 


Increased production 6.57% ... 

Don Christilaw, Saginaw County, Michigan, 
belongs to a DHIA. Don reported a 6,.57° 
production increase and said: “I am very well 
pleased with the results of all-over clipping 
and will continue it. I think the practice 
would be desirable even if there were no in- 
crease in production as it is so much easier 
to clean cows prior to milking.” 

From down Kentucky way—Jefferson Coun- 
ty George C. Cates, Jr., found out that 
“over-all clipping certainly does improve the 
looks of the herd, reduces sediment, and 
seems, to make cows more comfortable. It 
definitely keeps the cows cleaner and appar- 
ently solves the lice problem.” 

Harold Rupprecht, Winona County, Minn.: 
“IT have enjoyed doing this test and am con- 
vinced that over-all clipping is worthwhile. I 
Was surprised to see the production gain in 
spite of the cold spell we had right after 
clipping which did not seem to bother the 
cows when turned out for exercise.” 

L. C. Bonner, Mills County, Iowa, was a 
bit hesitant about making the test. He wrote: 
“I would be willing to test on two or three 
After doing so and making his report, 
Bonner wrote again: “I have now clipped five 
more cows and have not found one bad re- 
sult. I expect to clip the rest and only wish 
I could clip my steers.” 


cows.” 


From Oswego County, New York, Milton 
Trach reports: “I clip entire bodies of cows 
every year they seem to stay in better 
flesh. My heifers always grow better and 
faster after being clipped all over.” 


Clipping eliminates lice... 


There is a report on a DHIA herd from 
Morton County, N. D., belonging to Erich 
Wilkens: “I think the (Turn toe page 938) 
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From America’s Dairyland 
To New Zealand 


Bill Englehardt went from Wisconsin to the other 
side of the world, now has 53 Jerseys on 85 acres. 


by Fred Henry 


ILL. ENGLEHARDT 
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BILL WATCHES MILK co over cooler into cans 


again crossing the Pacific to New Zealand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Englehardt spent a. further 
three years in the United States but finally 
settled on their 85-acre farm at Tikorangi 
early in 1952. 

Mountain, rain, dairy cows ... 

The district of Tikorangi is in the northern 
part of the province of Taranaki, on the west 
coast of the North Island; in fact, the Engle- 
hardt farm is only three miles from the sea. 
This particular part of the country was set- 
tled from 1841 onward, mainly by pioneers 
who landed on the open beaches after a six- 
to seven-month journey from the southern 
countries of England. The area is known to 
the rest of the country for its three dominat- 
ing features—its mountain, its rain, and its 
dairy cows. 

Mt. Egmont can truly be called the original 
source of the other two provincial characteris- 
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tics, because the volcanic ash erupted thou- 
sands of years ago making the soil quite fer- 
tile, while the 8,260 ft. peak causes sufficient 
precipitation to sustain practically year 
around growth. 

Average rainfall is approximately 60 inches 
annually throughout the province and rises 
to as high as 90 and 100 inches in areas close 
to the “hill” as it is knoWn locally. Some un- 
kind souls from other parts say that a resi- 
dent of Taranaki can be distinguished by the 
fact that he will step high when walking— 
used to lifting his feet out of the mud! These 
sarcasms are based a little on envy though, 
because this rainfall is generally reliable and 
the province is less liable to the dry summer 
spells which are something of a hazard to 
farming in other parts. 

Because of these natural advantages, Tara- 
naki soon became one of the leading dairy 
centers of New Zealand. With snow prac- 
tically unknown, stock are out the year round 
and are fed through the winter on hay and 
silage saved from surplus pasture growth in 
the spring and summer months. 


Story of pasture, grazing ... 

Less than 10 per cent of New Zealand’s 
milk production is consumed within the coun- 
try by the two million population, so by far 
the biggest proportion is manufactured into 
butter and cheese for export. This allows 
most farmers to have their cows freshen in 
the spring, while the whole herd will be dry 
for the two winter months. In this way the 
seasonal growth of grass is best utilized, for 
it must be understood that the story of dairy 
farming in New Zealand is one of pasture and 
grazing. 

What of the ex-marine, 10,000 miles from 
his place of birth? 

He greeted me clad mainly in khaki shorts 
and a white sleeveless singlet—attire which 
he agreed would hardly be adequate for Wis- 
consin in early January. I noticed that he 
had become accustomed to referring to “hogs” 
as pigs and “chickens” as fowls, even though 
his accent proclaimed him as other than lo- 
cally raised. He pointed out the peaches on 
the trees as we went in to see the gaily dec- 
orated Christmas tree which he had prepared 
for his three children. This was apparently 
quite an object of interest in the district. 
Christmas is celebrated much the same every- 
where, but such a tree as this is by no means 
common “down under.” 

To my query as to what he thought of 
farming in New Zealand, he smiled, ““When 
I was here first, I thought that farming was 
nice and easy—~now I find that all farmers, 
wherever they are, have to work hard,” he 
said. With some assistance from his wife, he 
is doing the farm work on the 85 acres and 
milking 53 cows. 

When he first took over, the farm was in 
eight fields. In common with general New 
Zealand practice, the area is now subdivided 
into 18 fields, and the use of a movable 
electric fence in the (Turn to page 939) 


IN THE COW SHED the milking system is worked out so 53 cows are milked in 51 minutes. 
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More Winter Comfort 
Less Fuel 


That’s right, you can save money and be 
more comfortable by following these sim- 


With 


ple suggestions on heating and insulation. or 


by C. H. Van Ulach 


comfortable home this winter, make your 

house easier to héat. Whatever you can 
do to that end will be a wise investment in 
health and comfort. Furthermore, if you 
make any of the improvements suggested 
here, you will be making permanent invest- 
ments and adding to the value of your home. 

To make your house easier to heat: 

1. Check your heating equipment to be cer- 
tain it is in good condition .for efficient 
heating. 

2. Make your house tight and insulate to 
prevent cold air from entering and heat from 
escaping. 

Clean the chimney, flue passages, fire pot, 
and interior parts with a flue brush. Repair 
any air leaks in the smokepipe, doors, and 
other parts with insulating cement. Broken 
or rusted dampers and warped, broken, or 
burned-out grates should be replaced. Check 
the setting and operation of all dampers and 
draft controls. Do all you can to reduce the 
amount of heat which goes up the chimney. 
That heat is a total loss. 

Tests and experience have shown that in 
many homes heat loss can be reduced as much 
as 50 per cent. 

The one-story house usually loses most heat 
through the roof. The greatest gain for the 
amount of investment, therefore, is the insu- 
lation of the attic floor. But for the two- 
story house, the conditions might not be the 
same. Possibly most could be done for the 
amount invested by installing storm windows 
or weatherstripping. 

Every house has its own particular prob- 
lem. You should study your situation and de- 
cide which is the first important improve- 
ment to make it easier to heat. Then, as you 
can afford it, you can do the other things 
which might cost more and be relatively less 
important in saving fuel and providing added 
comfort. 

For typical two-story frame houses, it is 
estimated that 60 per cent of the heat lost in 
winter filters through the openings and side 
walls and 40 per cent through the roof. For 
a one-story house the roof loss is propor- 
tionately greater. 


|’ YOU want to save fuel and have a more 


Kind of insulation... 


About one-third of the heat gained in sum- 
mer enters through the side walls and two- 
thirds through the roof. You can see that 
both roof and side walls should be insulated for 
maximum year-round comfort and economy. 

How true is the argument that some insu- 
lation materials are more efficient than oth- 
ers? That seems to be a controversial ques- 


tion. 
Statements made in Letter Circular LC-774, 


National Bureau of Standards, 
show that tests have proven 
that for the same thickness, 
the same insulating effect is 
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INSULATION pictured here shows porous paper against 
Inner side should be made of a vapor proof paper. 


expected of fibrous materials “| ' 
whether they are installed as PRP oe voy Bedi a0) m oy 
bats or blankets, or as fill, ae ae udp = 
either by hand or by the blow- ie HF my Eye —_ =" 


ing-in process. 

Bats and blanket materials 
usually are furnished with a 
vapor barrier on one side. In 
that event separate application re 


quired. (A vapor barrier is a 
membrane or coating designed 
to prevent the passage of wa- 
ter vapor. As used in building 
construction, it usually consists 
of a strong paper saturated and 
coated with asphalt; two plies 
of strong paper cemented to- 
gether with a heavy layer of asphalt; or a 
metal foil sheeting cemented to paper or 
building board.) 

Fibrous materials such as mineral wool, 
shredded wool, cotton, or other vegetable 
fiber, paper or cellulose insulation, and the 
following materials have about the same in- 
sulating values: pure wool, silk, hair-felt, flax 
fiber, ground cork, asbestos sheet, and ex- 
panded vermiculite. 

Accordingly, for the same thickness, the 
material with the lowest installed cost can 
well be chosen in many cases. 

Stiff, fibrous insulating boards having con- 
siderable structural strength usually are not 
as good insulators as lighter and looser ma- 
terials. You will find that dense, highly com- 
pressed wallboards made of wood or other 
organic fiber are even poorer insulators than 
less-compressed boards of the same general 
composition. Heavy wallboards containing 
some form of gypsum, although excellent 
building materials, are relatively poor insu- 
lators. 

Aluminum foil is used to increase the value 
of air spaces by reducing heat transfer by 
radiation. Clean metallic surfaces usually are 
good reflectors and poor emitters of radiant 
heat. Since much of the transfer of heat 
across open spaces in house walls and roofs 
takes place by radiation, the use of aluminum 
on one or both sides of the space will reduce 
heat transfer decidedly. 


How to choose and apply insulation . . . 


The following are important considerations 
in selecting and installing insulation mate- 
rials: 

1. Use a moisture-vapor barrier on the 
warm side of insulation. That means on the 
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CHECKING AND BLISTERING of paint caused by 
moisture entering into insulation, settling under paint. 


inner edges of wall studs and on the under 
side of ceiling or attic floor insulation. This 
barrier is to prevent condensation of water 
vapor in the insulation or on timbers adja- 
cent to it. 

2. Don't place insulation in contact with 
roof boards. When insulation is installed in a 
roof, an air space should be provided between 
the insulation and the roof boards. A vapor 
barrier should be used on the warm or under 
side of the insulation, 

3. You will want to avoid the use of some 
such materials as straw, excelsior, sawdust, 
and ground corncobs in dwelling houses. Un- 
less they are suitably treated, they are not 
resistant to fire, decay, and vermin infesta- 
tion. (Such materials often serve satisfac- 
torily in livestock shelters. They are some- 
times given inexpensive treatments against 
vermin and insect infestation for such pur- 
poses, ) 

4. Double or storm windows reduce window 
heat loss to about one-half. 

5. Weather stripping saves heat by reduc 
ing the air leakage around window sash. Tix 
amount of saving for particular windows ca 
not be well estimated because the origina! 
amount of air leakage is unknown. 

6. Insulation helps in keeping a house coc! 
in summer because it reduces the flow of heat 
into the house during the warmer part of the 
day. Cooling by night ventilation is made 
more effective where insulation has been ap 
plied. 

7. Wooden, cement, and composition shin- 
gles, roofing paper, other tar papers, and 
building papers are not ordinarily considered 
to be thermal] insulators. Such materials may 
reduce the heat 46ss by air leakage, but their 
effect on the heat lost (Turn to page 920) 
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Report from... 


The National Dairy Cattle Congress 


VERYONE should agree that the 1953 
EB, National Dairy Cattle Congress was 
probably the finest ever held. Here are 
some of the highlights: More than 1,500 of 


the nation's finest dairy cattle; hundreds of 
interesting and exhibits by our 
leading agricultural concerns; the intercol- 
legiate dairy cattle judging contest; the na- 
tional 4-H and FFA dairy cattle judging con- 
225,000 folks in attendance that in- 
cluded dairy farmers, leaders in the dairy in- 
dustry, and city folks. 


educational 


tests: 


No brief report such as this is can possibly 
do justice to the five national dairy breed 
shows. Some of the champions repeated. Some 
of the long-time winners were defeated. Most 
of the were filled with quality way 
down the line. There were upsets. A 
few questionable decisions were made by the 
judges. Despite all this, it was truly a great 
show. The weather was ideal, there were very 
few complaints, and it appeared as though 
most of the exhibitors were anxious to come 
back next year. 


classes 


some 


bull, 
Connecticut 


Jersey show greatly improved ... 


If we were to name the one breed that 
showed the greatest improvement in numbers 
and quality over last year it would be the 
Jerseys. With 278 animals shown, they were 
second only to Holsteins in numbers and 
brought out nearly 100 more than were shown 
year. There were 80 exhibitors from 16 
with Happy Valley Farms, Georgia, 
winner of both the premier breeder and pre- 
awards, 


last 


States, 


mier exhibitor 

Probably the most popular champion of all 
the breed shows and unquestionably the out- 
re standing individual of the entire show was 
Farmer Brown, the 2-year-old bull shown by 
Pioneer Farm, Connecticut, that was junior 
champion last year and has not been defeated 
in his class since he showed as a calf. Judge 
W. W. Yapp of Illinois and his associate, Dale 
Dean of Michigan, called him a very outstand- 
ing individual. He won his class rather handi- 
ly because of his overall balance, stretch, 
smoothness, depth, and rump. Second was an 
entry from Shadel Farms, Wisconsin, al- 
though it was a close pacing between him and 
the next two bulls, owned by Happy Valley 
Farms and Earl Wood, Missouri, respectively. 


Jersey 
Wisconsin 


Reserve grand champion bull and winner of 
the aged bull class was Bell City Butterboy’s 
Duke, owned by Dale Maples and J. Warren 
Nordyke, Missouri, that was deeper in his 
chest, smoother over his shoulders, and bet- 


champion 


Shire Crest Famous, grand champion Ayrshire bull, 
owned by the West Unity Ayrshire Farms of Ohio. 


champion 
iMinois. 
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ter proportioned than the bull shown by W. 
L. Johnson, New York, that had more stretch 
and was smoother over the tail setting. 

Junior champion bull and winner in the 
senior yearling class was Jester Fillpail Sul- 
tan, owned by Happy Valley Farms, that was 
stronger over his top, straighter in his legs, 
and possessed more quality and overall bal- 
ance than the second prize senior yearling, 
shown by Curtiss Candy Company, Illinois, 
that was a little short in his body and promi- 
nent at the tailhead. The reserve junior 
champion was the winning junior yearling, 
Valiant Royal Pinn Jester, owned by Max 
Spike, Michigan. Outside of being faulted 
slightly for lack of size (he was young for 
his class), this bull showed a great deal of 
promise and won rather handily over the sec- 
ond prize calf shown by George Baker, Michi- 
gan, that wasn’t as smooth over the rump, 
was a little low at the pins, and lacked a 
little in condition. 

In a good class of 20 bull calves, Standard 
Dandy Lad, owned by L. O. Harris & Sons, 
Kentucky, won over the entry from Shadel 
Farms because of his overall smoothness, 
depth of chest, long rump, and neat tail set- 
ting. Shadel’s bull did have the advantage in 
shoulders. 

Even though some of this year’s top fe- 
males might not have won over those of for- 
mer years, the quality of the animals from 
top to bottom was as good as you'd see in 
the best of shows. One of the best tops was 
a very large, well balanced senior yearling, 
Royal Advancer Bright Rosabel, shown by 
Lester Stanfield & Son, Ohio. Springing heav- 
ily, she showed tremendous depth of body, 
spring of rib, and excellent promise of udder, 


and went on to be junior champion. Second 
prize senior yearling was a strong topped 
heifer, but not as large, shown by Happy 


Valley Farms. This was probably the best 
class in the entire Jersey show. 

Reserve junior champion and winner of the 
junior yearling class was Harmony Sporting 
Easter Lily that defeated George Baker's en- 
try almost entirely on hind legs. She also had 
a slight advantage in smoothness over the 
rump but did not have as much capacity as 
the next two heifers, third place going to 
Happy Valley Farms. 

Harmony Sporting Marian, owned by Gus- 
tave Schirmer, won the very nice heifer calf 
class on her overall balance and straighter 
hind legs than the Ohio entry by Zimmerman, 
and Dumford & Sons (Turn to page 932) 







Ayr-line Rare Betty, champion 
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Ayrshire cow, owned by W. S. Watson of Kansas. 
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New antibiotic product 
stops necro. and 
calf scours promptly 


Now you can avoid costly losses from swine enteritis 
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and calf scours: VetStrer® — soluble granules of 
streptomycin—can be administered by you and brings 


these additional advantages: 


VetStrep granules dissolve quickly in water or milk. 








VetStrep contains streptomycin ... proved effective against 


germs causing swine enteritis and calf scours, 
Vet Strep is inexpensive and easy to use. 
Vet Strep is a tested product . . . numerous trials under 


actual field conditions with thousands of animals 
have demonstrated conclusively the effectiveness 


of VerSTrep. 


VetStrep is readily available through drugstores, feed 
Stores, and remedy dealers in bottles of 15, 75, 


and 750 grams. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Many facturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERBEYV 





Vet§$ 


SOLUBLE GRANULES OF STREPTOMYCIN 


VETSTREP is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of streptomycin sulfate oral veterinary. SOLU® 





© Merck & Co., tac, 
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MEGHANIZED-ALL THE WAT! 


ochomized ..:IM-PLACE” CLEANING 
When milking is finished you 

can stand in your milk house and 
quickly and thoroughly wash and 
sterilize the De Laval Combine 
“in-place” — for this job, too, is now 
completely mechanized. 





PIPELINE 

MILKING 

Just attach the 
teat cups of the 

De Laval Combine 
Milker to the cow 
—the milker does 
the rest of the job 
of carrying, 
pouring, straining 
and, if desired, 
weighing each cow’s 
milk. When milking 
is finished, your milk 
is already in the 40- 
qt. cans or farm tank. 


DE LAVAL COMBINE MILKERS 


ival Combine Milkers, in- 
either in the dairy barn 
he stanchions or in a sep- 
arate milking room, provide 
nized milking. 

ast and clean, offer- 
vantages of De 

De Laval Mag- 
ilking.” The milk 
vacuum through 

or stainless steel 

to milk cans or re- 
On the 


automatically filtered 


pipe directly 
frigerated farm tank 
wa it is 


and each cow's milk can be in- 


dividually weighed, if desired. 


After milking, the entire sys- 
tem can be quickly and thor- 
oughly washed and sterilized 
“in-place” from the milking 
room! No more time-consuming 
“wash-up,” thanks to De Laval 
engineering which has now com- 
pletely mechanized this part of 
the job, too! 


For pleasanter, more profit 
able one-man dairy operation, 
see your local De Laval Dealer 
or mail coupon today. 


‘calieedinaetiaetiendiinedindtiensinatannttentintatantentand 


P SMKEEPSIE, N.Y 
h St., Chicago 6, Milinols 


427 Randols 
o 5, Calif | 


61 Beale Street. San Fran 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 13-Y 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send me interesting new printed matter on 
De Laval Combine Milkers 
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More Winter Comfort 


With Less Fuel 


(Continued from page 923) 


by conduction is not great. Either 
cement or composition shingles 
have less insulating effect than 
wooden shingles. Paper is too thin 
to have much effect as insulation 
although it may greatly reduce air 
leakage. Tar or roofing paper, if 
used, should be installed on the in- 
ner or warm side of the insulation 
to serve aS a moisture barrier. 

When used on the warm side of 
the insulation, a barrier is advan- 
tageous; on the cold side it is dis- 
advantageous. The placing of mois- 
ture-proof sheathing paper on the 
cold side of an insulated wall caus- 
es an accumulation of moisture 
within the wall even when an ex- 
cellent vapor barrier is used on the 
warm side. 

When a moisture repelling sheet 
is used on the cold side, it is es- 
sential to have a sheet of consid- 
erably greater usually several 
times greater vapor resistance 
on the warm side. The use of 
vapor barriers of equal resistance 
on the two sides of an insulated 
wall is worse than using no barrier 
at all unless the barriers are per- 
fectly vapor proofl, 

It is true that there are now 
numerous cases of trouble with the 
great number of frame houses 
known to have been insulated by 
the blow-in process The’ stud 
spaces in such houses are filled 
material and there is 
usually no vapor barrier. This fact 
appears to warrant taking a chance 
on an existing uninsulated house 
that a vapor barrier will not be 
necessary or that damage, if it 
can be corrected later. 


with loose 


does occur 


Accidental ventilation or infiltra- 
tion is sufficient in many old 
houses to dispel the excess water 
vapor. This does not justify insu- 
lating the side walls of new houses 
without vapor barriers. 


Paint peeling ... 


Attic ventilation helps to pre- 
vent condensation under the roof. 
It should always be provided above 
an insulated attic floor. It has the 
further use of eliminating excessive 
summer heat. If you use only 
natural ventilation, place louvers at 
opposite ends of the building. A 
minimum tree opening ol one-quar- 
ter square inch should be provided 
for every square foot of attic floor 
area 


It is wrong to blame insulation 
for paint peeling. The insulation 
is not at fault and likely the paint 
is not either. The trouble is the 
lack of an effective moisture bar- 
rier. 

Paint peeling and paint blister- 
ing May result from condensation 
of moisture within the house 
This moisture vapor goes through 
the porus walls until it reaches the 
more impervious paint film. The 
result is that the moisture collects 
under the paint, forms blisters, and 
pushes the paint film from the 
wood. A moisture barrier coating 
or membrane on the inside of the 
wall on the warm side of the in- 
sulation prevents the moisture from 
traveling through the _ insulated 
wall to the exterior paint. 


Where to insulate ... 


Since most houses lose a large 
portion of their heat through the 
roof, you should likely consider 
that first. You have some ad- 
vantages there. It is eagier to get 
at and less costly to insulate than 
the side walls 

Whether you should put the in- 
sulation in the attic floor or in the 
roof will depend on how you plan 
to use the attic. The sketches 
show three ways it can be done. 

If you expect to use the attic 
for storage only, you can save ex- 
pense by insulating the attic floor 
Less’ material and labor are re- 
quired. But if you want to heat 
the attic, gut insulation in the roof. 

If you don't have a warm base- 
ment under the house, floor insu- 
lation will add a lot to the winter 
comfort. You may need insulation 
in the floors of second story rooms 
over porches or garages. It should 
be placed between the floor joists 

The values of side wall insulation 
and its installation have been 
mentioned. 


How much insulation ... 

The effectiveness of insulation 
does not increase in direct ratio to 
the thickness. The first inch of 
an insulating material placed in a 
wall will result in a greater saving 
in heat and fuel than will the sec- 
ond. The second inch will result 
in a greater saving than the third 
However, you must keep in mind 
that two inches of insulation will 


Produce Beller Wlilh...at Lower Cott / 


with the DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY 
MILK COOLER 


Le Fast cooling to below batterio-growing tem- 
Res lL. peratures is essential to the production of a 
“3 quailty mitk prodget. De Laval Speedway 
> : | Mitk Geolers, both “immersion” and “Frent- 
- | Leader” types, continyally circulate @ large 
volume of cold woter... milk from 90° 
to 50° F. in one hour or less, You ore assured 
of a better, more favorsome product—lower 
in bacteria counts and minimum use of 
power. De Laval Speedway Milk Coolers ore 
made in 9 sizes and 9 models, 2- to 16- 
can capacity. 


SEE YOUR DE LAVAL DEALER TODAY 














LOUVER helps ventilation and 
prevents condensation of moisture. 


GROOVED window slides that fit 
tight will prevent the loss of heat. 
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National Champion Guernsey 


ESTERN Glow Butterfat Miss, 

registered Guernsey cow that 
last year won the breed's Tarbell 
Trophy for high production, has 
just made the highest production 
record ever attained by a 13-year- 
old Guernsey cow. “Butterfat 
Miss”, owned by Western Glow 
Farms of Washington, produced 


21,573 lbs. milk and 1,095 Ibs. fat 
in 365 days on 2x daily milkings. 
Last year she produced 17,585 Ibs. 
milk and 921 Ibs. fat, also on 2x, 
in 305 days. 

Classified Excellent, Miss was 
sired by Hilltop Butterfat Count. 
She has six daughters and two sons. 





save more fuel than one inch and 
that three inches will save more 
than two and so on 

Cemmonly, blanket insulation is 
two to three inches in thickness, 
allowing an air space on either side 
when placed between 2 x 4 studs. 
Of course, fill insulation will usu- 
ally be three and five-eighths inches 
in thickness. 


Weatherstripping or storm sash 

Weatherstripping controls air 
leakage better than storm sash, but 
storm sash reduces air leakage and 
heat loss through the glass. Each 
has its place and is often used in 
combination 

It is usually cheaper to install 
storm sash than to weatherstrip 
old houses. For the new house use 
windows which are weatherstripped 
It is also more economical to put 
in storm sash at the time you 
build, but they can be installed 
later. 

The heat loss through windows 
and doors in typical frame houses 
in central and northern United 
States runs up to 30-40 per cent. 
This loss can be cut 50 per cent 
by weatherstripping and installing 
storm sash and storm doors. 

The preference order for pro- 
tecting windows and doors, if funds 
do not permit a complete job, are: 
First, in rooms hard to heat, and 
next in rooms exposed to the pre- 
vailing cold winds. 


Cee. <s 


It is not possible to state costs 
since the amounts and difficulty of 
installing vary between situations. 
You can obtain approximate costs 
by getting prices on materials from 
local dealers. It is generally not 
necessary to employ skilled labor 
for placing if manufacturer’s di- 
rections are followed 

Weatherproofing, including insu- 
lation of walls and roof, weather- 
stripping, and installing storm 


sash will last as long as the house. 
You can think of it as a long-time 
investment making good returns in 
comfort and reduced fuel costs. 
THE END 


Identifying DHIA Herds 


The American Dairy Science As- 
sociation has approved a_ nation- 
wide plan for identifying DHIA 
herds with code numbers. Eventu- 
ally the code numbers will reduce 
the repetitive writing of names and 
addresses on all reports and will 
greatly expedite the reporting, 
handling, and processing of data 
reported from DHIA herds. A few 
states now have state herd-code 
plans in operation 

Under the new plan, the herd- 
code identification will consist of a 
five-digit number to be assigned by 
the office of the State Extension 
Dairyrman. The first two digits 
will refer to the county or associ- 
ation and the last three digits will 
refer to the herd within the coun- 
ty or association 

Association members and super- 
visors will be advised of the de- 
tails of operation of the plan in 
the near future. 


Stall to Fit Cow Dairy 
Barn Trend 


There's trend toward wider and 
longer stalls for stanchioned dairy 
cows. Giving cows more room re- 
duces injuries and some dajrymen 
believe it results in better milk 
production. 

The stall width of 3 feet, 6 inches 
that has been traditional now ap- 
plies only to young stock and the 
smallest cows, according to W. C 
Krueger, extension dairyman at 
Rutgers University. Widths of 4 
feet are now recommended as a 
minimum with 4 feet, 4 inches and 
4 feet, 6 inches recommended for 
the larger breeds. 

Length of stall platform varies 
from 4 feet,'6 inches for smallest 
cows to as much as 6 feet for larg- 
er animals of the heavier breeds. 

The engineer says that the grad- 
uated length of stalls is provided 
by tapering the platform from one 
end of the barn to the other, 
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/ Finect Pluq Feature 
/  inFortyYears! | 














AC engineers spent a lot of time and / 
money perfecting CORALOX — and _per- | 5 

os _ vy" t 
formance proves it is more than worth it. —— 
CORALOX is worth money to farmers 

: ‘ 
because among its many advantages is it? 

fel ys 


the amazing ability to resist the formation ' Dp 
of oxide and carbon deposits to a greater 
degree than any previous insulator. 











Elimination of the deposits that cause plug ss 
“shorting” and misfiring increases spark- / 
ing efficiency — 






® Stepping Up Power as Much as 10% 
® Saving up to One Gal. of Gas in Ten 
To get more work out of your farm en- 
gines at lower cost — use AC Spark Plugs 
with patented CORALOX Insulator. 








Factory Equipment 
on Nearly as many 
New Cars and Trucks 
as All Other 
Makes Combined 











AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TRACTION 


YOU CAN 
TRUST 


oe 


Be sure on snow and ice with 
Weed V-Bar Tire Chains... 
it may save alife... 


@ Whenever you drive on ice or 
snow, you'll have better, safer trac- 
tion with WEED AMERICAN V-Bar 
Reinforced Tire Chains. 

WEED V-Bar Tire Chains—the 
finest ever made —are more effec- 
tive than any bare tire treads. 
The V-Bars— with 288 or more steel 
gripping points—are slanted left 
and right for balanced traction... 
for surer, shorter, straighter stops. 


for Cars and Trucks 


@ Now you can get WEED V-Bar Tire 
Chains for your farm truck, too—for 
single tires, and for dual tires (with 
triple side chain 


Easier to Put On... 

Get your pair now 
( ... lf your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
mail 50¢ to Zip-On, 
Dept. HD, Ameri- 
to put chains on can Chain Divi- 

sion, York, Pa. 


NEW 
Zip-On Appliers 


make it easier 


WEED V-Bar Chains are made inten- 
tionally better... Sefer on snow and ice 


acco 


® American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. In 
Canada: Dominion Chain 
Company, Ltd . Ni igara 
Falls, Ont. 


WEED 
TIRE CHAINS 








Law and the Dairyman 
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njuries To Hired Hands On Your Farm 


The farm employer is not subject to workmen's com- 


pensation laws. 


Nevertheless, for reasons stated, 


he should protect himself with adequate insurance. 


ATIONAL safety figures 

prove that farm work is 

dangerous. Quite often a 
neighbor who is helping out, or a 
hired hand who is working on a 
farm is injured or even killed in 
the course of his work. Is the farm 
owner responsible in damages? 

A typical accident to a hired man 
was reported by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court last March. Joseph 
Frei, the hired hand, was operating 
a corn picking and husking ma 
chine The picker got jammed 
with some cornstalks. Joseph left 
the power on and went back and 
cleared away the jam. As he was 
returning to the front of the ma- 
chine, he stooped over to pick up 
some corn. The gathering chains 
were loose and floppy. One of the 
chains caught Joe’s sleeve and be- 
fore he could release himself the 
rolls had ground off his fingers 

The court held taat even though 
the farm owner may have been 
careless in failing to replace the 
loose chains, nevertheless he, as the 
employer, was not legally responsi- 
ble for dameges. This was because 
the employee (the hired man) 
knew the condition of the machine 
and “assumed the risk” or was 
guilty of “contributory negligence” 
in exposing himself to the danger 
of the running machine 

If a similar accident had oc- 
curred in aé_§ factory, the em- 
ployer would have been abso 
lutely responsible for damages 
Why? Because of workmen's com- 
pensation laws in force in all 
states. These compensation laws 
apply to industrial and many othe 
workers, but usually expressly ex- 
empt agricultural labor. They make 
the employer absolutely responsi- 
ble for injuries or death arising out 
of or in course of employment. 

But for agricultural workers to- 
day, the law is the same as it was 
for all workers back forty years 
and more ago when there were no 
workmen's compensation laws. The 
injured industrial or city worker in 
those days had, and the farm la- 
borer today has, four hurdles to 
get over in order to collect dam- 
ages against his employer 

Proof was necessary that (1) 
he was hurt in the course of his 
job; (2) his injury was caused by 
his employer's carelessness in fail- 
ing to provide a safe place to work, 

The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “Law and the Farm 
er." a national farm law book. This 
book ts available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy 

State laws differ This article was 
written to give general information, not 


specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney 


by J. H. Beuscher 


in failing to repair a tool or a ma- 
chine, etc.; (3) the worker was in 
no way careless and he did not 
“assume the risk” of the defective 
machine, tool, or location; and (4) 
his injury was not caused by the 
carelessness of a fellow worker 

Many a maimed worker was un- 
able to clear all of these hurdles 
and thous.nds were turned away 
by the courts without any compen- 
sation at all. Today it is thought 
unfair to impose the whole cost of 
industrial accidents upon the in- 
jured worker. The cost is spread 
among those members of the public 
who buy the industrial product. 

Workmen's compensation statutes 
have taken industrial accident 
cases away from the courts and 
handed them over to. industrial 
commissions. And, to repeat, the 
industrial employer today is liable 
even though he is completely with- 
out fault and even though the in- 
jured worker was careless. About 
the only hurdle left for the worker 
to cross is to establish that he was 
an “employee” and injured in the 
“course of his employment.” 

Industrial commissions routinely 
handle hundreds of thousands of 
accident claims allowing a _ very 
high percentage of them at com- 
pensation rates for particular kinds 
of injuries listed in detailed 
schedules right in the laws. As a 
result business firms, unless they 
are very large and can “insure” 
themselves, purchase workmen's 
compensation: insurance and add 
the cost of this insurance to the 
price of their product 

But, again to repeat, workmen's 
compensation acts are virtually 
unanimous in exempting farm or 
agricultural labor. The only excep- 
tions I know of are in Ohio where 
farmers employing more than three 
persons and Vermont where farm- 
ers employing more than seven are 
subject to the workmen's compen- 
sation statutes. A few isolated stat- 
utes impose liability on farm own- 
ers if a named kind of machine, 
like a silage cutter, for instance, is 
operated without guards or other 
specified safety features. 

Of course, it is usually possible 
for a farm employer to elect com- 
pensation coverage voluntarily and 
in actual practice many farm own- 
ers who hire a number of persons 
find it advisable to do this 

Many cases of borderline “agri- 
cultural” activity arise which pre- 
sent the question of whether or not 
the work is exempt from the work- 
men’s compensation act as farm la- 
bor. This is especially true where 
the work is merely one stage in a 
commercial operation carried on by 
a canning, creamery, or packing 


house; or where the employee al- 
ternates between farm and non- 
farm work. Here are some illus- 
trations which show how trouBle- 
some is this area of doubt. They 
also suggest the advisability of 
workmen's compensation insurance 
by employers, some of whose ac- 
tivities may be non-farm: 

1. A worker was injured by a 
beet topping machine owned by 
the cannery. He was topping the 
beets preparatory to digging them. 
It was not clear whether he was 
working for the tenant on the 
farm or for the cannery which 
owned the farm. The court said in 
either case he was within the farm 
labor exemption. 

2. A worker was injured cutting 
sugar cane. This was held to be 
agricultural labor. Another worker 
was injured gathering already cut 
sugar cane into piles so it could be 
picked up by a loader and carried 
to the processing plant. His work 
was said to be a first step in the 
manufacture of sugar and therefore 
non-agricultural. 

3. A worker was injured on a 
farm owned by a dairy but sepa- 
rate from the dairy. He was held 
to be a farm laborer. Another 
workman was injured grinding feed 
for 200 cows on the same prem- 
ises where the dairy products were 
processed and sold. This was not 
agricultural labor and the work- 
men’s tompensation statute applied. 

4. A farmer employed a worker 
for lumbering (not land clear- 
ance), This was non-farm activity. 

5. A contractor’s bulldozer opera- 
tor was hurt on a soil conservation 
job on a farm. The workmen's 
compensation act applied. 

Now what about the neighbor 
who is injured while doing farm 
work on another's farm? The first 
question is whether or not he was 
an “employee”. Where a work ex- 
change custom betweén the neigh- 
bors is established, he will be 
treated as an employee subject to 
the orders and directions of the 
farm owner who is then not legal- 
ly responsible unless the various 
“hurdles” listed earlier are cleared. 

If, as in a recent case, the farm 
owner has elected to buy work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
has thus voluntarily subjected him- 
self and his insurance company to 
the workmen's compensation law, 
the neighbor will then be able to 
recover from the insurance com- 
pany regardless of who was at 
fault. In spite of the hurdles giv- 
ing him possible protection, such 
insurance makes sense for any 
farm operator who hires help or 
relies on neighbors under labor ex- 
change arrangements. 
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Comparison of Retoil Price of Milk Relative to Food With 
Annual Per Capita Real Incomes, Chicago, 1941-1952. 








Bottled Milk 
Is A Bargain Food 


Here is definite proof that a bottle of milk during 
the past four years has taken less of the food dol- 
lar than in the year 1941 or in any year following. 


by Hugh 


ACH year since 1941 fluid 
EK milk has tended to become 

a better buy than other 
foods, with minor exceptions. Con- 
sumers do not seem aware that 
milk prices have risen less than 
other food prices in general. Mean- 
while, the consumer can afford to 
pay more. Chicago furnishes a 
good example. Milk was only a 
little more than three-fourths as 
high relative to other foods in 1952 
as in 1941, although 1952 was a lit- 
tle higher than the previous three 
years. The relative price of milk 
tended to be highest at the begin- 
ning of this period and to decline 
rivnt up to the end. 

Let us look at the consumers’ 
ability to buy milk. At the end of 
the twelve-year period consumers 
had nine per cent more income. In 
no year was his real income as low 
as in 1941, and in no year was the 
price of milk as high, relative to 
other foods, as in 1941. Real in- 
come tended to be lowest at the 
beginning of the period, to increase 
up to near the middle, and then to 
decline toward the end. 

Yet, consumers have responded 
very little to this situation In Chi- 
cago they increased their daily con- 
sumption of milk only .045 pint 
when the relative price fell off one 
cent per quart, even after the in- 
fluence of purchasing power in- 
creases had been removed. Ex- 
pressed another way, a one per 
cent decrease in relative price in- 
duced consumers to buy less than 
two-thirds (.635) of one per cent 
more milk per person. These fig- 
ures on consumers’ response to price 
changes result from research by 


FLUID MILK CONSUMPTION, INCOMES, RETAIL MILK PRICES; REAL INCOME 


L. Cook 


the agrigultural economics staff ut 
ithe University of Wisconsin 

What is wrong here? MHouse- 
wives know that milk is a highly 
nourishing food. They are inter- 
ested in feeding their families as 
best they can from the family food 
budget. Perhaps they have not 
known that the cost of that bottle 
of milk made up a smaller part of 
the cashier's bill almost every year 
in the past twelve. 

This suggests a fresh approach in 
consumer relations and in merchan- 
dising for dealers and dairy farm- 
ers. Perhaps Mrs. Housewife has 
heard too much about how federal 
and state milk orders and govern- 
ment price support activities have 
raised retail prices. Perhaps deal- 
ers have said too much about farm 
prices, farmers have said too much 
about dealer margins and both have 
given too much free advertising to 
the price of substitutes. 

Some have said “hush, hush, let's 
not mention prices at all.” In all 
this the busy housewife, having no 
time for arithmetic, may have de- 
cided that this all adds to dairy 
prices she can't afford 

Actually, in price talk, milk can 
stand up anywhere and say look 
at me! The type of data shown in 
this article can carry a _ positive 
story to consumers and is set 
forth to suggest a new emphasis on 
dairy price comparisons. 

In addition to Chicago, the same 
general tendencies appeared in the 
relative milk price and real per 
capita income data for four cities 
These cities were Kansas City, 
(Mo.), Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. 


AND RELATIVE PRICE INDEXES, CHICAGO, 1941-1952. 








Daily per 
capita Average Consumers’ index of Retail Consumers Index of 
consump- annual price index average selling price price of 
tion of per for moderate annual prices index for milk 
Year fluid capita income per for milk moderate relative 
milk, income families capita per income to the 
annual after all items real quart? families price of 
average taxes income* tood tandt 
Pints (1941 — 100) Cents (1941-100) Cents 
194) 600 $ 970 100.0 $100 12.7 100.0 100.0 
1942 .635 1,119 110.0 105 13.6 115.7 92.5 
1943 .701 1,350 116.2 120 15.2 128.1 93.3 
1944 738 1,455 118.1 127 15.1 127.1 93.3 
1945 741 1,383 120.5 118 15.0 129.8 90.8 
1946 .770 1,431 131.1 112 17.4 150.8 90.8 
1947 .763 1,781 152.3 120 19.4 186.0 81.7 
1948 .757 1,801 165.7 112 20.8 202.6 80.8 
1949 .767 1,867 165.5 116, 19.4 195.3 78.3 
1950 .767 1,780 167.2 110 19.3 197.2 76.6 
1951 .773 1,912 181.4 110 21.2 221.1 75.0 
1952 777 1,983 185.4 109 22.6 224.6 79.2 
1 *Re a te me was appr sienete ; by deflating annus) bet capita diepesahie income by the 
consumers all items price index for moderate income families 
*Weighted average prices of a retail sales, including multiple quart sizes and single 
quarts, both at stores and home delivered 


tThe relative price milk was approximated by deflating retail selling prices for nfilk by 
ns ers food j e index for moderate income families 
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with a New Idea-Horn Loader 





A New Ipea-Horn Loader will go 
anywhere your tractor will go, 
under low clearances, in tight 
spots, and lift heavy loads. It 





New model for Allis Chalmers 
“WD" attaches easily without remov- 
ing fenders or belt pulley. 





“505” for small tractors. Uses either 
“built-in” hydraulic systems or its own 
power unit. 


takes over and gets the big jobs 
done fast where normally hand 
work would be necessary. 


Manure handling is fast and 
easy and so are many other jobs 
when you have a New IbeEa- 
Horn Loader. Exclusive tele- 
scoping cylinders on the No. 50 
give it a low profile and high 
lift. You can lift up to 2500 
pounds 10 feet in the air. 


Tubular steel, coped-joint con- 
struction gives great strength 
Handles 
easily, mounts or comes oll 
quickly. Only 4 tapered pins 
to remove. 


at minimum weight 


No matter what mbke of tractor 
you own, chances are your New 
IpeA dealer can fit it with a 
loader, Let him show you why 
the New Ipea-Horn Loader iS 
the outstanding tool to give you 
a big lift wherever you need it 


————————— 
















TEN EASY-ON INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS 
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Straight or 
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& Birt Bucket & Poch-off Monure Bucket Buck Roke Scoop 
Grapple Fork Pitch Control Stacker Angle Dozer Blade 

J 
1 ) 
NEw [pe FA FARM EQUIPMENT 
| eecoaaese eens COMPANY VCO | 
| Dept. 960, Coldwater, Ohio rruee 4B twavng tower | Send free literature | 
| os checked | 
| Name [) Hydraulic Looders | 
l & attachments " 
1 Address {[] Meonure Spreaders | 
| [ | farm acres | 
| County State Need for schoolwork 
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ANOTHER DAIRY CATTLE SHOW 


THE International 

Held in Chicago, 
attracted large numbers of 
ringside was well attended 
indicates that the 
thanks to an outstand- 
night 


Show is history. 
10-17, the show 
excellent cattle 

The lat- 


snow was 


Dairy 
October 


and the 
est word we 
financially 
ing rodeo that 
people by the thousand: 
An objective 
commendable 
Certainly 
assembling a great 
addition of 
gain over the Dairy 
Waterloo, Iowa. Mechani 
fairly well, particularly 
first experience in this 
and directors 


have 
successful, 
Chicago 


every enticed 


appraisal of the show reveals 


several achievements and one 


glaring weakness management was 
successful in number of 
fine dairy cattle. The 
cattle 
Cattle Congress at 
cally, the 
considering it was the 


Canadian 
was the major 


show went 


location in many years. Officers 
did everything possible to make the show a 
They were in the barns and at the 
ringside at all There is fine leader- 
ship. The International, as promised, did not 
go begging for funds as did the late, la- 
mented Indianapolis show. The night 
show was and worth traveling a 
long way to see 

The shortcoming of the show 
ful inadequacy of dairy promotion. 
The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture ex- 
only exhibit that made a near 
approach to the task of selling 
people of Chicago. The 
exhibits (and they 
inadequate, and 
support of 


SUCCESS 


times 


rodeo 
tremendous 
was the woe- 
produ ts 


hibit was the 
ignificant 
dairy 
remaining dairy 


product to the 
products 
were few) were amateurish 
ttle more than evidence of token 
objective 

10 editorial on the show we 
Dairy 
take united 
segments of the 


how and its 

in our August 
tated We 
Show can be a success. It will 
effort on the part of all 
dairy industry. Not only must it have a fine 
cattle job of selling 
pure dairy products to the great crowds that 
attend.” It is obvious to those who attended 
that all istry did not sup 
port the show nor 


believe the International 


how, it must do a superb 


segments of the ind 
products well- 
farmer searched for a half 
found a small stand where he 


were dairy 
hour 


could 


sold (ine 
before he 
buy a glass of milk 

failure to be con- 


Lest we be criticized for 


tructive, here are a tew, of many, ideas pre- 
sented to us and some of our own 

l. Every variety of dairy prod- 
ucts should be and available to the 


Samples of 


kind and 
on display 
isitor free or at a nominal cost 
flavored milk drinks 

with 


cheese butter-baked 
milk powder 


attend 


pastries ind foods made 
should tempt evers 

2. The story of the healthful properties of 
hould be told dramatically 


person who 
dairy product 
and emphatically 
. The 
food basket should be driven home by 


economy of dairy products in the 
ealis- 
ti comparisons 

should be 


] Continuous demonstrations 


conducted showing how dairy products can be 


used effectively and economically to brighten 


and strengthen the family fare 
». Model 


how dairy products a 


vctual equipment should show 


made, demonstrating, 


for example how much milk goes. int 
ound of cheese how much cream 
ound of butter 


Perhaps suchean approach i 


We had been led to believe, however, that 
this was what the show management wanted 
and planned. There has been no explanation 
why it did not materialize 

The next International Dairy Show will be 
held next fall. Plans are underway now. We 
hope that the gains and assets of this year 
may be maintained and the weak link greatly 
strengthened. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING RESEARCH 


E VER since the formation of the National 

Association of Artificial Breeders, there 
has been increasing interest in research ac- 
tivity. At the recent annual meeting in East 
Lansing, Mich., the members authorized an 
additional quarter-cent per cow bred to sup- 
port the national association. The added 
funds are to be devoted to research work. 
While this is a commendable action, we doubt 
that the national approach to support of ar- 
tificial breeding research is going to provide 
the results anticipated. 

The state and local member 
ing organizations are more 
port specific projects than they are to con- 
tribute to a national pool for research pur- 
poses. It appears to us that the national of- 
fice would accomplish more by acting as a 
clearinghquse or coordinating office for arti- 
ficial breeding research. It is only human for 
members and directors of local, state, and re- 
gional associations to look for something spe- 
cific in the way of projects and results re- 
sulting from their allocation of research funds. 
This policy need not lead to overlapping and 
repetitious investigative work. A national co- 
ordinating research council can help to pre- 
vent such waste while still retaining the ad- 
vantages of local support 


artificial breed- 
inclined to sup- 


HERD ANALYSIS DATA 


| EADERS in the dairy 


cattle breed associa- 
have looking for additional 
services which might be rendered their mem- 
ber breeders. It seems to us that there is an 
excellent opportunity for the registry offices 
to provide herd analysis data for those herds 
that have been testing in Herd Improvement 
Registry test for years. With some 
of the associations now putting all of their 
machines, it should be 
possible to provide excellent herd histories 
which form the foundation for intelligent sire 
selection and female culling 

In the past, herd analysis work has been 
time-consuming. It 
question to provide 
We hope that 
important 
available 


tions been 


several 


records on business 


extremely laborious and 
was largely out of the 
this servicé on many 
the future will find 
breeding information 


herds 
this vitally 
more readily 


cost. 


and at a reasonable 


In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 


An old landlord was asked if he set a good 
table. “Well,” he replied, “that depends a 
good deal whether people come to it hungry 

not.”’ 

Hoard’s Dairyman contains but little that is 
having eyes, see 
having stomachs 


people who, 
hear not; or 


that hunger not. 


of any use for 


not and ears 
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RETURN OF STOCKYARD BULL 


E HAD thought the stockyard bull was 

dead and buried. It has just been report- 
ed to us that this stumbling block to dairy 
profits is returning again in some areas. We 
hope his revival is short-lived. 

For the benefit of those readers who have 
not heard of the “deal” of the stockyard bull, 
here is how it works. A character, presum- 
ably human, will loan you a young bull to 
serve your cows for two or three years. He 
may charge you nothing or levy a yearly 
“rental” of 25 dollars. When he takes the 
bull back, he will replace it with another 
young bull. It’s as simple as that. Attractive, 
isn’t it? no money out-of-pocket in most 
cases and you have a nicely marked calf with 
a straight topline. Of course, the brute 
may sire daughters that will not give enough 
milk to feed their calves but you will not 
worry about that now. The important thing 
is that you think you are saving a few dol- 
lars today. Let tomorrow take care of filling 
the milk cans. You say you will quit farm- 
ing anyhow. Believe us, if you get that kind 
of a bull, you'll probably quit farming be- 
cause of half-filled milk cans and unpaid bills. 

The only man who stands to gain from the 
stockyard bull“menace is the man who peddles 
the critters. He lets you feed the calf into a 
ton of beef and he collects all the chips. You 
are left with a bunch of pregnant cows and a 
crop of calves which will write your future 
livelihood. Since the sire of the calf was sal- 
vaged from the vealing chute at the stock- 
yards, you can guess how much milk produc- 
tion he is capable of transmitting to your 
herd. 

We can understand why some farmers are 
attracted to the stockyard bull. After all, the 
war is over ....for the time at least. Money 
is not as free as it was. We are all looking 
for ways to cut our out-of-pocket costs. If 
we can save the price of a purchased bull calf 
or the cost of artificial breeding, we are in- 
clined to give it a try. Anything to keep that 
dollar in the pants pocket. We are apt to for- 
get that every logical argument telis us to 
use bulls that will sire high producing daugh- 
ters. If we can save a dollar today, we will 
worry tomorrow about the $20 we will lose. 

Let’s forget all we have learned about 
breeding for profitable production. Let’s just 
talk beef. Why should you give the bull 
jockey a bull worth at least $150 over the 
block? That’s what you do when you take the 
critter, feed him into bull beef, and turn him 
back to the jockey. You make that commit- 
ment today and must fulfill it when the bull 
is grown out on your feed. 

If you consider the quality of bulls in ar- 
tificial breeding, the cost of keeping your own 
bull, the nuisance and danger in having him 
around, you can’t help come to the conclu- 
sions that artificial breeding is not expensive. 
It is a worthy investment in a future high 
producing herd. 

Should you still rebel at paying the breed- 
ing fees .. . you are really short on cash... 
then select a bull calf with some real produc- 
tion behind him. There are plenty of them 
around and they are not expensive. When you 
own him and feed him, you still own him 
when he goes to market and the money is 
yours, 
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Dairy Shrine Honors E. S. Estel 


DWARD S. ESTEL, secre- 
tary-manager of the Nation- 


al Dairy Cattle Congress and 
the secretary-treasurer of the Iowa 
State Dairy Association, was rec- 
ognized October 7 by the Dairy 
Shrine Club as its honored guest 
for 1953 at the annual meeting of 
the organization held at Waterloo, 
Iowa. His portrait was unveiled in 
the Dairy Shrine Club, 





E. S. ESTEL 


Estel is serving his 35th year as 
secretary-manager of the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress. His leader- 
ship and farsightedness has result- 
ed in the self-supporting exposition 
becoming internationally famous. 

A native of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
and a 1910 graduate of Iowa State 
College, Estel taught dairy hus- 
bandry at Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege for several months after grad- 
uation, returning to Iowa as as- 
sistant field secretary of the Iowa 
State Dairy Association, which po- 
sition he held until 1916. He served 
as field secretary through 1918 with 
headquarters at Waterloo. He be- 
came assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress in 
1915 and its full-time secretary- 
manager in 1918. 

Under his capable and able lead- 
ership the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress grew and expanded from 
a small, one-building fair in its tar- 
ly days to a plant of 26 major 
buildings covering 86 acres. He 
was responsible for the formation 
and development of the National 


Belgian Horse show, and in 1929 
was knighted by King Albert of 
Belgium. 

In 1939, along wit!) a group of 
other midwestern dairymen from 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
Estel assisted in laying the plans 
for the formation of the American 
Dairy Association. 

Estel was editor of the Creamery 
Journal from 1932 to 1951. 


Pioneers also honored ... 


Nine pioneers of the dairy indus- 
try were also honored by the Dairy 
Shrine Club. They are: 

William H. Caldwell (1866-1947), 
for 29 years the secretary-treasurer 
of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 

R. M. Gow (1856-1937), a past 
secretary and treasurer of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, and 
recognized as one of the best breed 
historians of his time. 

Edwin Bret Hart (1874-1953), a 
scientist, researcher, teacher, and 
administrator and author. He was 
professor of agricultural chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Joseph L. Hope (1857-1945), an 
importer and breeder of Guernseys. 

Frederick Lowell Houghton (1859- 
1927), served as secretary of the 
Holstein - Friesian Association of 
America from 1894 to 1927 and was 
founder and publisher of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Register and  pub- 
lished a history of the breed and 
its achievements. 

William M. Ladd = (1855-1931), 
was one of the leading developers 
of the state of Oregon and also in- 
troduced dairying into the North- 
west. A Jersey breeder. 

William MecKerrow (1883-1922), 
was one of the most competent 
livestock authorities and judges, an 
effective speaker, and developed a 
superior herd of Guernsey cattle. 

Justin S. Morrill (1810-1898), 
senator from Vermont, is perpetu- 
ated through the Morrill Act of 
1862 which established at least one 
land-grant college in each state. 

Hubert Everett Van Norman 
(1872-1938), former head of the 
dairy department of Purdue Uni- 
versity. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of California, and 
was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the World’s Dairy Congress. 


and EMMA 





“Lookit that! I tell you, 
Tom, during Indian sum- 
mer I could spend from 
morning ‘til night just 
looking at the scenery.” 








“ . . , mest beautiful 
sunrise this morning — 
but try to get Ed to see 
it — he just grunted and 


went back to sleep! 
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How Big Is A Pat? 


Butter served in so many restaurants might 
better be referred to as being o 
“chip”, “sliver”, or ‘“‘smear" 


by Guy A. Peterson 


HE question, “How big is a 

pat?” doesn’t sound impor- 

tant, but if this question re- 
fers to a pat of butter, it could 
well be one in which dairy farmers 
should be interested because there 
is no federal standard size for a 
pat of butter. A few years ago no 
self-respecting restaurant operator 
would serve a pat of butter smaller 
in size than 72 to a pound and 
many of them served a pat of the 
48 to a pound size. Today, more 
and more of them are either serv- 
ing a cheaper substitute or are 
buying butter in the form of chips 
or squares cut 90 count to the 
pound. 

I have been told that the size 
used in the*school lunch program 
calculations in allocating butter to 
school children is 96 to a pound. 
If it were much smaller, it might 
well be called a “smear” instead of 
a pat. 

Recently I telephoned the office 
of the chief of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and asked for a definition 
of a “pat.” The chief was out but 
the melodious voice of the acting 
chief admitted a deficiency in our 
terminology when I told her that I 
had seen a diet menu in the morn- 
ing paper which gave the number 
of calories for each portion of food 
on the menu, among which was a 
“pat” of butter. This menu did not 
mention the size of the pat so the 
number of calories could have been 
from 25 to 50 per cent too high or 
too low. 

I had never thought much about 
the size of a pat of butter other 
than to observe that those served 
in our government cafeterias 
looked pretty small. I telephoned 
Mr. Ryan of the Washington 
Branch of the Land O'Lakes 
Creamery and found that they sell 
butter chips in the four sizes, 48, 
60, 72, and 90 to the pound. In the 
Pentagon cafeteria, oleomargarine 
is being experimentally served in a 
huge pat that is cut 36 to the 
pound. This is served at the same 
two-cent price that is charged for 
a small pat of butter cut 90 to the 
pound. The 36 to a pound oleo- 
margarine pat may look too large 
though because about six times as 
many customers are choosing the 
small butter pat as are taking the 
large oleomargarine pat. The Pen- 
tagon experiment hes been running 
only two months, however, so it 
may not give a true picture of the 
general demand for either of these 
products. 

The slicer in our church kitchen 
cuts 16 pats to a quarter or 64 to 
a pound. This size may be too 
large to serve at the women's so- 
ciety luncheons, but it does not 
appear to be too large for men 
with normal appetites. Even with 
this size of pat, a high percentage 
of the men will take a second if 
the plate is passed again. They do 
not waste it either because I took 
particular care to observe the 
plates at the last men’s dinner and 
there was hardly a smidgen of 
butter left on any of the plates. 


If all of the 175 million pounds 
of butter acquired by the govern- 
ment between April 1 and July 24 
this year for price support pur- 
poses were cut into chips 72 to the 
pound, one would get only 12,600,- 
000,000 pieces. On the other hand, 
there would be 15,750,000,000 pieces, 
or 25 per cent more, if this moun- 
tain of butter were cut into chips 
90 to the pound. It is, of course, 
unrealistic to figure on cutting all 
of these 175 million pounds of but- 
ter into chips for the restaurant 
trade because much of the butter 
has already been given away, and 
56 million pounds of it is Grade B 
quality and should be channeled 
into cooking uses. However, just 
for statistical exercise, we could 
cut it all into chips of either the 
72 or 90 size to a pound and see 
how long it would take to serve it 
at the public eating places of the 
naticn on the assumption that one 
pat would be served with each 
meal 

On May 14, Secretary Benson told 
a group of restaurant men that an 
average of 70 million meals a day 
are served in these eating places. 
It would take only 180 days to use 
up the 175 million pounds in the 
above assumption if the butter 
were cut into pats 72 to the pound, 
but it would take 225 days to serve 
it if the butter were cut 90 to the 
pound. Relatively few people take 
more than one pat of butter at a 
meal in a cafeteria, no matter how 
small the pat. The size of the pat 
is therefore important. 

Labor costs must be watched 
carefully in a restaurant operation 
because some of the largest cafe- 
teria chains clear only a penny a 
meal above costs, and that means 
close figuring. The customary 
charge for a pat of butter is two 
cents, This makes a pound cost the 
cafeteria patron $1.80 when it is 
cut 90 pats to the pound. This ap- 
pears to be somewhat higher than 
necessary even though we recog- 
nize that butter should bear its 
proportionate share of operating 
costs, 

The eastern support price of 
Grade A butter in carload lots is 
66.75 cents a pound, Nevertheless 
top quality butter cut in chips can 
be purchased in Washington in job 
lots at 71 to 75 cents a pound. The 
chip cutting service provided by the 
distributor has therefore materially 
reduced the labor cost of serving 
butter in restaurants. The labor 
cost could be reduced even further 
if someone would invent a hard 
surface container on which to serve 
the pat and a machine to put the 
pat in this container to take the 
place of the hand-filled, floppy, un- 
attractive parchment paper cups in 
which butter now seems to be al- 
most universally served 

Serving larger butter pats in 
restaurants will not solve the sur- 
plus butter problem but every lit- 
tle bit helps. Possibly the solution 
lies in a number of small adjust- 
ments such as the one discussed 
here instead of in some big up- 
heaval, 
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Report from... The National Dairy Cattle Congress 


(Continued from pege 924) 


in second place. The second heifer did have 
in length of rump and smooth- 


There were 45 


an advantage 
ness over the tail 
heifer 

The top 
udder clas 


setting 

shown 
j-year-old and winner of the best 
s was Wonderful Regent Noble Lou, 
owned by L. O. Harris & Sons, that was hard 
to fault. She had an excellent udder, also 
carried a lot of depth and overall balance. A. 
G. Rankin & Sons, Alabama, won second place 
in both classes, although with different cows. 
They also had the winning 3-year-old, Golden 
Philidora, that defeated the entry by O. B. 
Shaw, Missouri, mainly on udder balance and 
rear udder prize cow was con- 
ceded an advantage in head and neck. 


calve 


The second 


First prize 2-year-old was Wonder Advancer 
Sayda Rose, shown by Wayne & Jessie Smith, 
Indiana, that showed the most balance of the 
29 in the carried a little more 
sharpness throughout than the good uddered 
heifer in second place owned by Happy Val- 
ley Farms. An entry from Elkton Farms, 
Maryland, was in third place showing at a 
advanced stage 


class, also 


disadvantave because of het 
of lactation 

One of the most interesting classes was the 
with 34 shown. The judges 


aged cow class 


Smithiand Supreme Champion, grand champion Hol- 
stein bull, owned by Forsgate Farms, New Jersey. 


grand champion Holstein 
New Jersey. 


Marie, 
the Forsgate Farms, 


Woodglen Queen 
cow, owned by 


Lee's Hill Keeper's Integrity, grand champion Brown 
Swiss bull, owned by H. Portner of Minnesota, 


finally started with Jester’s Valiant Jane, 
owned by Shadel Farms, and Golden Jersey 
Star, shown by Chester Folek & Son, Ohio, 
two cows that were very similar. They had 
more quality and smoothness than last year’s 
grand champion, Biltmore Signal Bess Jane, 
owned by Biltmore Farms, North Carolina, 
that showed the effects of a long, hard show 
season. In fourth place was a well balanced 
cow with a good udder but quite small com- 
pared to the two large, strong cows with well 
balanced udders from the Rankin herd that 
placed fifth and sixth. The Shadel cow was 
later made grand champion of the show while 
the winning 4-year-old, shown by L. O. Harris 
& Sons, was reserve grand champion. 

The groups were well divided, Happy Val- 
ley Farms having the top get of sire on the 
get of Brampton Jester Basil while Biltmore 
Farms had the best three females and the 
winning produce of dam on the produce of 
Biltmore Bess Jane. W. E. Gilmore & Son, 
Ind., won the production get of sire class on 
the get of Jester Royal Fair Design while A. 
G. Rankin & Sons had the winning dairy 
herd. Of the nine state herds shown, Ohio 
won first followed by Kentucky, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Illinois, in that order. 


“Merry Song” repeats .. . 


A quick summary of the National Guern- 
sey Show would probably state that Hagan 
Farms Merry Song, owned by Lakewood 
Farm, Illinois, was named grand champion 
for the second year in a row; Afton’s Golden 
Marie, recently sold to Oliver M. Burton, 
Illinois, was defeated in her class for the first 
time since she was brought out to Waterloo 
by Curtiss Candy Co., Illinois, in 1948; and 
other than the tops, quality in the bull classes 
left something to be desired. 

Judge Gordon M. Cairns of Maryland had 
several problems throughout the shdw, and 
his job was not made any easier by the 
bright lights used by the television crew dur- 
ing much of the show. There were times 
when Gordon made things tougher on himself 
than need be as a result of his circling some 
of the tops numerous times and reversing 
himself frequently before tieing the ribbons. 

In our opinion he had two deserving grand 
champions. “Merry Song” has improved con- 
siderably over last year and has so many 
good features that it's difficult to fault her. 
McDonald Farms D. Monogirl, owned by J. M. 
McDonald, New York, gave her a little com- 
petition for senior champion, and while she 
won the aged cow class quite handily, didn't 
have enough to win the purple ribbon. She 
was reserve grand champion of the show. 

Flying Horse Melody Master, owned by 
Sumner Pingree, Massachusetts, was the top 


Lee's Hill Ski Lady R, grand champion Brown Swiss 
cow, owned by the Lee's Hill Farm of New Jersey. 


aged bull and grand champion. He won his 
class rather easily on his style and overall 
balance and strength of top. Showing as a 
3-year-old, he defeated Lyrene May’s Prince, 
shown by Robert Moffat, Pennsylvania, that 
was a beautiful front-ended bull. 

The reserve ‘grand champion bull and win- 
ning 2-year-old was McDonald Farms Le Katie 
Prince, owned by J. M. McDonald and J: B. 
Reid, New Hampshire, that topped the best 
class of bulls in the show. He defeated anoth- 
er son of McDonald Farms S. Leader, McDon- 
ald Farms Le Reliance, owned by Brays Is- 
land Plantation, Inc., South Carolina. While 
it was a rather close placing, the first prize 
bull had a bit more scale, was a little strong- 
er over the top, and smoother at the tail- 
head. The second bull was smoother over the 
shoulders and stood on straighter hind legs. 

First! prize senior yearling was McDonald 
Farms Pre Rival, owned by J. M. McDonald, 
that won over the entry from Tri-State Breed- 
ers’ Coop., Wisconsin, on his style, quality, 
and openness, Curtiss Candy Company won 
first prize in the junior yearling class on Cur- 
tiss Candy Jolly Curtiss, a son of Adohr El- 
dor Pearlette. While he is exceptionally deep 
and smooth over the rump, he’s quite short 
in body and a little plain about the head. 
Curtiss also had the second prize bull, a large, 
stretchy calf that was stronger in his pas- 
terns. 

Curtiss Candy Kenny Curtiss, a son of Cur- 
tiss Candy Noble Curtiss, was a fairly easy 
top in the bull calf larger, 
deeper, and had more balance than the second 
prize bull from Brays Island. There were just 
13 bull calves shown and quality not too deep 
down the line. Junior champion was the first 
prize senior yearling shown by J. M. McDon- 
ald while the junior yearling owned by Cur- 
tiss Candy was reserve junior champion. 

The real debate in Judge Cairns’ mind be- 
gan with the heifer calf class, in which 31 
were shown. After lining up the class he 
spent more than 10 minutes deciding whether 
to start with the eventual winner, Woodacres 
L. Margot, a daughter of Fairlawn Actor’s 
Leader, shown by Atherton Hobler, New Jer- 
sey, or Welcome In Favor Delight, a 4-H 
heifer owned by Pauline McKitrick of Ohio. 
Also in the running was Curtiss Candy F. 
Mildred, owned by Curtiss Candy Company. . 
The top two heifers were not similar in type. 
The New Jersey heifer sharper, more 
angular, more pleasing about the head and 
neck and cleaner in the throat than the Mc- 
Kitrick heifer that had a decided advantage 
in size, depth of body, and spring of rib. The 
latter was just two weeks older than the 
former. “Margot” finally got the nod and 
was made reserve junior champion. 

Junior champion was the winning junior 
yearling, McDonald Farms Jolly Sonita, owned 
by J. M. McDonald, that won first in another 
very close placing over a Curtiss Candy en- 
try. The former was again sharper, more 
dairylike, and wider in the thurls than the 
older heifer that had more depth of body. 
This was an outstanding class with several 
good heifers down the line 

First prize senior yearling was another 
McDonald heifer, McDonald Farms Le Rosa- 
lind, that won rather handily over the 4-H 
heifer owned by Ralph Albert, Illinois, that 
was reserve champion in the National Junior 
Guernsey Show. The latter was larger and 
had more scale,. but was a little plain over 
the rump and didn't show the promise of ud- 
der that was evident in the top heifer. 

Two Lakewood Farm entries battled it out 
for first place in the 2-year-old class, but 


class. He was 


was 
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after switching back and forth sev- 


eral times the larger heifer with 
more depth and overall balance, 


Walnut Corner’s Levity Stella, de- 
teated the smaller heifer that had 
the best udder in the class. 
Probably one of the most ques- 
tionable placings was made in the 
3-year-old class, won by McDonald 
Farms Le Olga with an entry by 
Dr. Sam B. McFarlane, Tennessee, 
in second and a Brays Island cow 
in third. Even though the top cow 
did have more size and overall bal- 
ance, was sharp over her shoulders 
and smooth over her rump, the left 
side of her udder bulged rather 
badly and appeared to be broken 


away. The second prize cow had 
an udder that was tilted on the 
floor, halved on the left side, and 


lacked somewhat in quality, so it 
was a problem class. The third 
cow had the best fore udder of 
the three, but lacked somewhat in 
smoothness and overall balance. 
Surprisingly enough, the first prize 
cow wound up fifth in the best 
udder class. 

As was pointed out earlier, “Mer- 
ry Song” owned by Lakewood 
Farm won the 4-year-old class eas- 
ily. Her closest competitor in our 
opinion should have been the third 
prize cow, Virtue of Aldorra, that 
was an exceptionally large, deep, 
well balanced cow showing at an 
advanced stage of lactation and 
thus lacking somewhat in bloom, 
especially in udder. However, it 
would have been easy to give rea- 
sons for placing her over the Mc- 
Donald Farms entry that ended up 
in second. The latter was a sharp, 
milky-looking cow but lacked con- 
siderably in size, depth, and width. 
Incidentally, “Merry Song” won the 


best udder class while the fifth 
place aged cow, Wilgorlan Farm's 
Success, shown by Joseph Adams, 


New 

Just five years ago when W. K. 
Hepburn, Sr., judged the National 
Guernsey Show at Waterloo he de- 
feated the well known cow, St. 
James Philosopher's Barbee with a 
then relatively newcomer to the 
show circuit, Afton’s Golden Marie, 
both shown by Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany. When giving his reasons he 
stated: “The Barbee cow is begin- 
ning to show her age. She is a 
great bodied cow, but my top cow 
shows more youthfulness.” About 
the same reasons could have been 
given this year for placing McDon- 
ald Farms D. Monogirl over “Marie” 
and “Pearlette,”” two veterans of 
the tanbark trail that were defi- 
nitely showing their age in this 
outstanding aged cow class. Even 
though “Monogirl” had been milk- 
ing over a year, she showed a lot 
of udder capacity along with her 
dairyness and depth. It’s very like- 
ly that this will be the last year 
on the show circuit for “Marie” 
and “Pearlette.” 

J. M. McDonald won first on 
dairy herd, best 3 females, pro- 
duction get of sire, (the get of Mc- 
Donald Farms Distinction) and 
produce of dam (produce of Mc- 
Donald Farms Flame) while Cur- 
tiss Candy Company had the win- 
ning get the get of Cur- 
tiss Candy Levity Heir. While the 
judge’s placing on the latter class 


Jersey, was second. 


of sire, 


was questioned by many, unfor- 
tunately it was one of the weak- 
est classes in the show, J. M. Mc- 


Donald won both the premier ex- 


hibitor and breeder awards. There 
were 212 animals shown in the 
National Guernsey Show, a slight 
increase over last year. There 
were seven state herds, Illinois 


first, followed by New Jersey, New 


England, Tennessee, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa. 


Ayrshire show smallest... 


Once again the National Ayr- 
shire Show was the smallest in 
numbers with 151 shown, although 
it was an increase over last year. 
Curtiss Candy Company won both 
the premier breeder and premier 
exhibitor awards. Judge of this 
year’s show was Gilbert Muir, man- 
ager of Lippitt Farms, Rhode Is- 
land. 

In the bull classes, West Unity 
Ayrshire Farms, Ohio, won three 
blues and grand champion while 
Howie Lang & Sons, Iowa, and W 


S. Watson, Kansas, had one each. 
Lang also had the junior cham- 
pion bull 

Beginning with the bull calf 


class, in which 14 were shown, the 
Lang entry, Iow Ayr Designer's 
Jubilee, was an outstanding top. 
He was very well balanced, straight, 
deep in his body, and had an ex- 
cellent rump. The second prize calf 
shown by West Unity was a little 
short in his body and lacked the 
scale of the top calf. Incidentally, 
the Lang bull went on to be junior 
champion and reserve grand cham- 
pion of the show, which is an un- 
usual accomplishment for a_ bull 
calf. The second bull calf, Terrace 
Ban Ranger, was reserve junior 
champion. 

In quite an ordinary class of 
junior yearlings,. West Unity won 
first on a large, deep bodied bull, 
Shire Crest Supercharger. They 
also had the top senior yearling 
and 2-year-old. In the former class, 
it was a close placing with Shire 
Crest Nonpariel being more dairy- 
like and having more stretch than 
the deeper bodied* bull in second 
place shown by the same farm. 

The winning 2-year-old was out- 


standing, having more overall bal- 
ance, depth, straighter top, and 
more nearly level rump than the 


thicker bull in second place shown 


by B. C. Stephenson & Son, lowa. 
First place went to Shire Crest 
Famous, grand champion of the 
show. Even though there was 
some criticism on the placing in 
the aged bull class, we felt that 
Ayr-Line Rare Mister, shown by 


W. S. Watson, Kansas, had quite a 
lot more stretch and dairyness 
than the Curtiss Candy Company 
bull in second place. The aged 
bull was reserve senior champion 

While the best udder class was 
not as strong as it has been in 
previous years, the winner had an 
outstanding udder. Curtiss Candy 
Swanky Laurita, also winner in 
the 4-year-old class, won quite eas- 
ily over last year’s winner, Wood 
Ford Fortunate Dolphin, shown by 
Meredith Farm, Massachusetts 

In the junior female classes, West 
Unity won first on their very nice 
heifer calf, Shire Crest First Lady 
that was deeper in her body than 
W. S. Watson's second place heifer 
The junior yearling class was a 
battle between Maynard Lang and 
his father, Howie, the former win- 
ning first with Iow Ayr Designer's 
Model that had a little more 
stretch. Both heifers are daughters 
of Spring City Designer, sire of 
the top bull calf, and their junior 


get of sire won first place rather 
easily. 

In a very good senior yearling 
class, W. S. Watson won with a 
very large, well balanced heifer, 
Ayr-Line Modish Gaiety, that was 
later made junior champion. The 
first prize heifer calf was reserve 


junior champion 
The first prize 2-year-old, Mere- 
dith Topa, was an easy top in her 
(Continued on page 937) 
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Dr. Hess Announces 





PEN-FZ 


NEW WONDER DRUG FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS CONTROL 


Nitrofurazone (NFZ), newest of the medical discoveries was first intro- 
duced by Dr. Hess to combat coccidiosis and pullorum in poultry and 
necrotic enteritis (necro) in hogs. Results were so outstanding that Dr. Hess 
scientists began experimenting with it against mastitis, the dairyman’s most 


costly disease. 


Dr. Hess now proudly announces PEN-FZ, a new product backed by two 
years of research . . . a powerful blending of the new drug, nitrofurazone, 
and penicillin, long used in the battle against mastitis. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED AND PROVEN 


Many exhaustive tests were conducted, 
both on the Dr. Hess Research Farm 
and on numerous dairy farms. The 
chart below shows tests with the Liv- 
ingston and Kline herds on two aver- 
age-size dairy farms. Results are typical 
and prove conclusively the powerful 
effects of this great new Dr. Hess drug 
combination, PEN-FZ, in whipping 
mastitis. 
Effect of Consecutive 12-Hour Treatments 


With PEN-FZ in Livingston Herd 
Note: All Quarters were infected with Staphylococci 


No. of Quarters 


No. of No. of Free of infection Percent 

Cow Querters Treat- 4 Weeks of 
No. infected ments Post-Treatment Recovery 
2 2 2 2 100% 
a a 2 a 100% 
5 3 2 3 100% 
6 1 2 1 100% 
9° 2 1 2 100% 
12* 1 1 1 100% 
13 1 2 ! 100% 
14* 2 1 2 100% 
5 3 3 3 100% 
TOTAL 19 16 19 100% 


*These cows were treated while dry 


Effect of Two Consecutive 12-Hour Treatments 
With PEN-FZ In Quarters Still Infected 
After One Treatment in D. Kline Herd 


Percent 


No. of No. of Quarters Free 
Cow Quarters of Infection, 3 Weeks of 

No. Infected Post. Treatment Recovery 
Strep. Staph. Strep. Staph. Strep. Staph. 
5 1 1 1 1 100% 100% 
6 2 2 100% 100% 
7 1 ! 100% 100% 
13 — oe ae = 100% 
TOTAL 4 3 4 3 100% 100% 


DrHESs PEN-FZ 





PEN-FZ HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


1. Mastitis germs show no resistance to nitro- 
furazone although they do become “drug 
fast" to other combinations or to penicillin 
alone. 

2. Nitrofurazone and penicillin in combina- 
tion, are far more deadly germ killers than 
much larger units of eiiher drug used alone 
against bacteria. 

3. Nitrofurazone and penicillin combined in 
PEN-FZ kill the four most common types of 
mastitis germs (staphylococcus, streptococcus, 
coli, pseudomonas) on a wider range than 
any other known combination. 

4, PEN-FZ is an effective germ-killer in the 
presence of milk, blood, and pus 

5. PEN-FZ is non-irritating, does not affect 
milk production, works equally well on milk- 
ing or dry cows 


ONE TUBE TREATS A QUARTER 


One 7.5 gram tube of PEN-FZ will treat 
an infected quarter, It contains 150 milli- 
grams of nitrofurazone and 150,000 units 
of penicillin, combined in a free-flowing 
lanolin base for all-weather use. 

Don't wait for dread mastitis to strike . . . 
be ready with this brand-new Dr. Hess 
wonder drug. Get several tubes of PEN-FZ 
today, Your Dr. Hess dealer has PEN-FZ, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Scientific Farm-aceuticals Since 1893 


A Cow's 
Bosom Pal 
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DEHORN YOUR CALVES WITH 


Automatic 


Sunbeam Heat Controt 
STEWART CALF DEHORNER 
FAST... ‘ 


SAFE... 
CERTAIN 












Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron when 
soldering 

- tip is attached 
Your calves can be dehorned any time of 
year with the Sunbeam Stewart calf dehorner. 
No loss of blood—no open flesh wound—no 
bad after effects. Automatic heat control pro- 
vides correct, high heat. Complete with heavy 
duty soldering tip, $15.95 at your dealer 


Write for more information on Sunbeam Stewart Lehorner 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 39,5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago $0, Mlinots 








Gow, a BARN CLEANER 


tu, BADGER 


here at last/ -+- 


Low cost 


BARN CLEANERS 
" MODEL S 
$275 t0$550 


MODEL P 
$850 and up 


that YOU can afford 
and built to fit your barn. 


gverenteed and backed by 
netion- wide service orgenization 


write for free booklet [ 
BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


4 KAUKAUNA wis 
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“We're getting 30 qts. 
of milk a day from cows 
started on CALF-KIT!” 


Say Walter Fredericks and William Burton, 
Burton Dairy Farms, Mankato, Minn. 


“Calf-Kit has replaced milk in our calf-feeding program for the past 
four years,” say these Burton Dairy Farm operators, “It's an economi- 
cal way to raise big, husky, high-producing herd replacements. After 
calving, we get 30 qts. of milk a in for pte 10 months. So far we 
have raised seven sets of twin calves with Calf-Kit. It's easy to feed 


doesn't clog nipples.” 


Calf-Kit replaces milk safely 
in your regular calf-feeding program 








Wiousanps of dairymen have 
proved it! Peebles’ Calf- 
Kit milk replacement is the 
modern, low-cost way to give 
your calves a better start. It 
meets their exacting nutrition- 
al needs during the first criti- 
cal weeks of life... weeks that 
can affect the productive fu- 
ture of the cow 
Calf-Kit gives these benefits 
because it contains 98°, milk 
nutrients from whey products 
... Plus antibiotics and vita 


mins A and D. It supplies the 
Whey Factor for added grow 
power . . . promotes “milk-fed” 
bloom and vigor . . . helps re 
duce scours . . . promotes big- 
ger frames for earlier breeding. 

Thousands of former Calf- 
Kit calves are now among the 
top producers in leading dairy 
herds all over the country. 
They offer conclusive proof 
that a Calf-Kit start can pay 
off for you. 


Write Appleton, Wisconsin 
for free Calf-Kit folder N-11. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wis. . 
World's Largest Pr 


San Francisco, Calif. 
vcer of Whey Products 
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BEING SCORED by Francis Plumb, New England Green 
Pasture judge, is Rene Prairie, Vermont State winner. 


eg S 


Score Your Green Pasture .. . 


. . . to encourage use of quality forage for pas- 
ture, hay, and silage, for less cost on your farm. 


HIS 1953 New England Green tion of pasture and hay has been 
| Pastures score sheet gives you high but the quality poor. Others 
in brief the goals toward find their production and quality 
which Green Pasture farmers are of pasture high but their manage- 
aiming. You can use this score 
card to determine how good a job 
you are doing én your farm. After 
checking each item you will know 
what improvements you have made 
and also what improvements need 
te be made 
You may find your total produc- 


ment practices poor 

This score sheet is merely a yard- 
stick to measure the job you are 
doing. If you study each one of 
these points on the score card you 
may find weaknesses in your pro- 


gram 


NEW ENGLAND GREEN PASTURES FORAGE SCORE CARD 
Possible Your 


Points Score 


A. Production—Amount: 
1. Early pasture: 
(a) Fall seeded wheat or rye (b) Fertilized sod 
2. Adequate July pasture or other forage: 
(a) Legumes (b) Grass (c) Nurse crops 
le) Silage 


y Adequate August-September pasture or other forage 
(a) Legumes (b) Grass (c) Millet-sudan (d) Second growth 


le) New seedings (f) Silage 


(d) Second growth 


. Sufficient fall grazing: 
(a) Aftermath (b) Oats, barley, wheat, or rye 


B. Quality of Pasture, Hay, and Silage 
1. Desirable stands of legumes, grasses, and corn 
2. Early removal of the first crop 


3. Proper curing and storage 


C. Management 


1. Efficient use of manure, lime, and fertilizer: 
(a) Annual topdressing of hay and pasture crops ib) Top- 
dressing for second crops (c} Establishing new seedings 
when necessary (d) Showing progress in land improvement 15 


. Pasture Practices 
(a) Fencing for rotational grazing (b) Promptness of 
grazing when ready (c) Utilizing surplus by harvesting 
(d) Avoiding overgrazing fe) Clipping when necessary 
(f) Access to water and shade (g) Nearness of pasture 


to barn or milking shed 10 


Efficiency of Feeding 
(a) Grain to milk ratio (b) Maintaining satisfactory body 
(c) Night pasturing (d) Access to limited 


weight 
le) Fall milk production considered 10 


amount of hay 


Pasture for young stock : 
(a) Condition of animals (b) Condition of pasture 


(c) Economic use of land 





D. Soundness of Farm Program: 
100 


Up to 10 points maximum may be deducted from total score if the following 
conditions prevail 

la) Inefficient use of land, labor, and equipment 

(b) Farm extravagantly operated 





Order Your Building Plans Now 


If new buildings are needed on your farm, now is the time to 
study plans and materials to be ready for spring construction. 
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A SECOND HOME can be built with less expense by using this THIS DAIRY BARN features comfort for animals; most modern 
plan and farm help. Plan includes heating, plumbing, wiring. labor saving ideas; simple, strong construction; and lower cost 





EPR BRT. Bde  Repere st 
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F 4 a fd 
MACHINE SHED and farm shop will help to keep your valuable SAFETY BULL BARN is a 22'x42’ structure that provides ample 
tools and machinery operating longer at less cost. Easy to build. space for two pens, and inside breeding rack and hay storage area. 
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NEW MILK HOUSE would be easy to construct DOUBLE CORNCRIB with a central drying duct TWO-CAR GARAGE can be for two cars, one car 
on your farm from this plan and bill of materials is most modern way to store and dry your corn and storage room, or for tractor and farm truck. 
la ies 
| 

L 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN PLAN SERVICE ‘ 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ' 

| 
! 

r Please send me by return mail the following marked plans 

\ and the complete bill of materials. I am enclosing §$ y 
to cover costs. | 

1 
b ' Plan No. 511 25-Cow Dairy Barn $5.00 | 
» ' , i 

a ' |] Plan No. 521! A Second Home 5.00 
£ 1 
= Plan No, 517 Safety Bull Barn 3.50 
t. : ! | Plan No. 514 Machine Shed and Farm Shop 2.50 | 
. ’ Plan No. M. W. 75254 Milk House 140, 
7 
*% e ? P ! | Plan No, M. W. 73281 Corncrib BO, 
= ~~, P hd 1 i ie, ' | Plan No. M.W. 74102 Two-car Garage 50 4 
>» ma - 

> ' 
Ca 4 Plan No. 5388 70 Cow Pen Stable 5 ot 

. \ 
' 
: ' YOUR NAME , 

P (Phe © Print) 

pS ADDRESS: ' 
ear RFD or Street 1 

a i 
700W PEN STABLE featuring the loose housing system and including \ City 1 Stat ' 
all the equipment can be constructed for much less than the conven- ; — \ 
‘ 


tional type barn. Less man hours are needed for feeding and milking 
a = a - - ol - = = a a - a an -_ com - - 
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E> MASTITIS 


' TREATMENT 
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MASTITIS 
OINTMENT 


} 







Four drugs each valuable against 
mastitis even more effective when 
combined. Acting together, they give 
important PLUS ACTION! 


REFRIGERATION 


important keep 
Ointment on hand, 


REQUIRES NO 


Farly treatment is 
Lee's Ma tit 


Soothe Congested, Bruised 
or Swollen Udders with 


LEE’S UDDER CREAM 


Contains LANOLIN for softening the 
kin,and other ingredients to relieve con- 
gestion promote healing. Highly anti- 
eptic Fxeellent for lubricating teat 
dilators 


© Deep penetrating —does 
not just slick overt 

®@ Remains soft in cold 
weather... use without 


warming! 


Fine for such family use as 


chapped 


and sprains 


hands, bruises, 





For the name mr Lee Dealer wr t 


GEO. H. ‘LEE co., Omaha 8, Neb. 


or wve 





Move Cattle and Hogs 
caatly 








24 inch 
Only $795 









HOT-SHOT . ' 
Electric efort ya ty 
STOCK ran Ay" 


Powertul but harmless 
shock gets immediate results 
24 in. 5 battery, Model £24 $7.95 
8 battery, Model HD.30 $6.75 
See your dealer or write direct. 
f HOT-SHOT PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 

3129 W. 28th St, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


OMFORT. 


CUSTOM FIT TRACTOR 


HEATERS 


PROD 


10 in 











*.0O.8. KAN 
city. MO 
Std. Model 


Side Door Models Slightly Migher 
Crewler Models Priced Individually 
ut no other trac- 


ua may 
warmth and 


pay more b 


Y 

tor heater can give more 

prot tion etter custom fitting to 
your tractor eliminates bagging, #46 
ging, flap and gaps. You get more 
hea ar nd the tractor seat 


You'll like QOMFORF Features Too! 
@ Windshield early removable without fools 
@ Sidewings are adjustable or wad drive 
. Motor ponels fold or remove entirely for 

heot ontrol 

@ Full cccessory line for severe weather re 

quirements. Available at low extra cost 


U8 Pet Noo 2. 468, 604.2 461.974 
Canadian Pet. Ne. 471, 266 


Order From Your Oeeler Todey or Write 


COMFOR, EQUIPMENT CO. 
2609 DD Walnut @ Kansas City, Mo 











Ringside Notes 


NE of the real oddities dur- 

ing the 1953 National Dairy 

Cattle Congress was the 
Arkansas FFA dairy cattle judg- 
ing team. As far as we can deter 
this is the first time in the 
history of any judging contest that 
a team was made up of triplet 
boys. Franklin, Delano, and Roose- 
velt Robberson, born Jan. 20, 1936 
represented Arkansas in the Na- 
tional FFA dairy cattle judging 
contest and received a Silver Em 
blem in recognition of their work 
They are three in a family of eight 


mine 


boys. Their parents, Mr. and Mrs 
F. F. Robberson, operate a 350- 
acre dairy farm near Paris 
Arkansas. 

. . . 


This year’s show will receive na- 
tion-wide publicity in the form of a 


public service film, sponsored by 
Lederle Laboratories. Throughout 
the week a_ television company 


from New York shot over 5,000 feet 
of film that will be worked 
1 30-minute documentary film to be 
service clubs through 


into 


shown before 


out the country. 
. . . 
Each morning during the judg- 
ing, visitors enjoyed the hospitality 


and generosity of the Iowa Dairy 
Commission and the lowa Purebred 


Dairy Cattle Association in the 
form of hot chocolate and dough- 
nuts. One morning the crowd con- 


sumed 45 gallons of hot chocolate 


and 80 dozen doughnuts. The wives 


of the Iowa Guernsey Breeders 
again served milk, coffe and 
doughnuts both mornings of the 


Guernsey show 
> > o 


the best customers of 
products is Harvey Swartz 
judged the national Holstein 
show. While the cows in the best 
idder class were being milked, Har- 
vey dipped a paper cup into one of 
the many filled milk pails and had 
a drink of very fresh milk 


One of 
dairy 
who 


their 
the 
Club 
rtain 
their 
class 
milk 
Milk 
up 


ilkout 


effort to 
already fine show, 
American Guernsey Cattle 
added another feature that ce 
ly helped the appearance of 
show. While the udder 
was being placed, brand new 
pails, with Golden Guernsey 
printed on each one, 
later used during 


In an improve on 


this year 


best 


were lined 
and the m 


One of the best new ideas used 
this year was the large board con- 
spicuously displayed by the Brown 
Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
After each class was placed, one 
of the fieldmen put the numbers 
and owners’ names of the winning 
animals on the board so those peo- 
ple who missed writing down the 
top ten while they were being read 
over the microphone had a splendid 
opportunity te note the winners. 
The cards were left in place until 
the next class was placed, 


> . > 


Throughout the week 
from the American Jersey Cattle 
Club were proudly handing out 
copies of the first issue of the Jer- 
Journal. The new publication 
also was given a prominent part at 
the Jersey banquet. Incidentally 
with Bud Brown of the J Bul- 
letin and Jim Cavanaugh of the 
Journal working hard dur- 


the folks 


sey 


ersey 


Jersey 


/ 


ing the Jersey show, that breed 
should have thorough coverage on 
the National Jersey Show. In view 
of the exceptional quality and 
preat numbers of cattle this 
yeal t deserves all the publicity 
it can get 
~'- 

We are happy to report that 
there was no shortage of dairy 
products at any of the four ban- 
quets we attended during the week. 
Lots of milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
and ice cream were served and it 
was appreciated by everyone who 


add our com- 
in charge of the 


should 


ittended. We 
pliments to those 


breed banquets. Those we attended 
were brief but adequate. 
* . > 
Here’s a suggestion for next 


Why not award the premier 
and exhibitor awards on 
the basis of the amount of money 
won per animal in a herd rather 
than the total money per herd. We 
would like to see all those smaller 
breeders with a minimum of 10 
head, for example, have a chance 
to win these coveted awards. Un- 
der the present system, the herds 
with the most cattle exhibited al- 
most always win, Someone suggest- 
ed that another solution would be 
to make the awards to the state 
winning the most money on the top 
18 head. Regardless of A hat’s done, 


year. 
breeder 


we believe it’s time for a change. 
> > > 

Speaking of the states, the 
Brown Swiss folks deserve a lot of 
credit for establishing a new all- 
time high in the number of state 
herds shown: eleven were exhibited 
That shows their three fieldmen 
did a real job this past year in 
promoting the National Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress It's obvious that 
some of th other breeds with 
greater numbers and larger field 
staffs aren't doing as much as they 
could 

> > * 

Sorn p “ople still think show 
cows don’t produce. Unfortunately 
we didn't get production informa- 
tion on all the milking classes, but 
the 36 aged Brown Swiss cows av- 


Ibs 


those are 


in 317 


records. 


616 butterfat 


ictual 


eraged 
days, and 


> > > 


This year the exhibitors didn’t 


have to go all over the grounds 
peddling their milk or throwing it 
away The Cedar Valley Coopera- 
tive Dairy Association bought most 
of the milk produced during the 
week at $3.50 per hundred, (3.5% | 
with 8c a point up or down) and| 
t amounted to nearly 16,000 Ibs 
daily. They had three bulk tanks 
in a newly built milk house be- 
tween two of the cattle barns and 


have checks for the 
exhibitors ready the 
show. Outside of a few squawks at 


buy covered milk pails, 


intended to 


having to 


most of the boys in the barns were 
well satisfied with the new ar- 
rangement 
. . . 
Unofficially, the youngest exhibi- 


last day of the} 


tor was 9-year-old Tommy Durnan, 
son of the postmaster at Ossian, 
Iowa, who helped his dad show Jer-| 
seys both days of the National Jer-| 


> > > 
ir but 
Swartz 


We said it last 


repeating Harvey 


it bears | 
does an/| 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


exceptionally fine job in handling 
large classes. We wish that some 
of the judges who seem to take 

certain amount of sadistic glee in 
keeping the ringside confused, 
would give consideration to Har- 
vey’s method of ring procedure. 
Not only would they make a hit 
with the ringside but they'd also 
save themselves hundreds of steps. 

* * « 

Using an associate judge as the 
Jersey folks do, does take consid- 
erably longer. However, in a na- 
tional show we don’t feel this is 
serious. In fact, after seeing some 
of the placings made, we wonder if 
the beef people don’t have a pretty 
good idea in using a committee of 
three judges in their national 
shows. They employ the services of 
a college man, breeder, and a pack- 
er. Maybe the dairy breeds should 
consider using a college man, farm 
manager, and a farmer breeder 
One of these three would have to 
act as the judges’ chairman, while 
the other two merely stand by and 
make sure obvious wrong decisions 
aren't made, as was the case in a 
few of the classes this year. 


* * . 


One of the hardest working ex- 
hibitors at the show was Howie 
Lang, lowa Ayrshire breeder, who 
did chores at home (65 miles away) 
both mornings of the Ayrshire 
show. This has been a tragic sum- 
mer for the Lang family. Maynard 
may lose an eye as a result of a 
baling wire accident a few weeks 
ago and Larry was nearly killed 
by a bull earlier in the summer. 
The most severe blow, however, 
was the loss of a 3-year-old grand- 
daughter several weeks ago from a 
virus infection of the liver. The 
Langs are one of the finest fami- 
lies in the dairy business; the 4-H 
records of the children speak for 
themselves, 
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Report from The National Dairy 


Cattle Congress 
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class even though she didn't have 
as much size and scale as some of 
the heifers down the line. She had 
by far the best udder in the class 
and was sharper throughout than 
the Lang heifer in second. Last 
year’s grand champion, Chet-Ayr 
Special Laura, shown by Chester 
Unruh, Kansas; won the 3-year-old 
class on her greater stretch, deep- 
er body, and smoother rump, al- 
though the Meredith Farm cow in 
second place had the best udder. 
As was pointed out earlier, Cur- 
tiss Candy Swanky Laurita won 
the 4-year-old class almost entire- 
ly on udder and she was reserve 
grand champion female. A Mere- 
dith Farm cow that was very 
dairylike, but a little weak in her 
udder attachments, was in second. 

The aged cow class was the best 
in the milking division, with two 
Watson cows in first and second 
place. First place went to Ayr- 
Line Rare Betty and she was 
grand champion female. Her sta- 
blemate, Ayr-Line Royal Girl (a 9- 
year-old cow), was showing a trifle 
patchy and lacked the sharpness of 
the top cow. 

The groups were pretty well 
split up, with Meredith Farm hav- 
ing the top dairy herd and W. S. 
Watson winning with their best 
three females. First prize get of 
sire went to the George Simmons 
Family, Wisconsin, on the get of 
Scottwood Jack’s Choice, Imp.; 
they also had the top produce, the 
produce of Ayrcroft Pale Rose 
Just three state herds were shown, 
first place going to Kansas, fol- 
lowed by Massachusetts and Iowa. 


Holsteins number 393, 
outstanding show ... 


Again the National Holstein show 
was the largest and probably the 
best as far as quality was concerned. 
Harvey Swartz of Wisconsin did a 
masterful job of handling the large 
classes, the largest being the aged 
cow class in which 57 were shown 
As would be expected, in practical- 
ly all cases the tops were out- 
standing and the quality very deep 
far down the line. Forsgate Farms, 
New Jersey, again had both grand 
champions. In our opinion there 
were just two firsts that could be 
questioned; one being the bull calf 
class, the other the get of sire 
class mentioned later 

The winning bull calf, Prince 
Charles of Curtiss Candy, shown 
by Curtiss Candy Company cer- 
tainly is a sharp calf with lots of 
quality throughout. These were the 
judge's reasons for placing him 
over the calf owned by A. C. 
Oosterhuis, Wisconsin, that was 
deeper in the body and decidedly 
stronger on his pasterns. The pas- 
terns of the top bull were defi- 
nitely weak and we doubt that 
he'll be around the show circuit as 
a 2-year-old 

Pabst Farms, Inc Wisconsin, 
won first in the junior yearling 
bull class with Pabst Fobes Burke, 
an outstanding calf that was a lit- 
tle smoother at the rump and had 
more stretch than the second prize 
bull, shown by Carnation Milk 
Farms, Washington, that was a lit- 
tle deeper in body. 

Top senior yearling was Hickory 
Creek Stylemaster, shown by Hick- 
ory Creek Farms, Illinois, that was 
junior champion of the show on 
his overall balance, smoothness, 


and clean cutness throughout. Christ 
Mayer, Wisconsin, won second with 
a bull with tremendous capacity 
and depth, followed by an entry 
from Mooseheart, Illinois, that was 
a little small but very smooth. Re- 
serve junior champion was the win- 
ning junior yearling from Pabst 
Farms. 

Last year’s winning senior year- 
ling, Soo Land Carnation Beets 
Ace, owned by Spies & Lein, and 
Joe Fiihr, Iowa, won the 2-year- 
old class rather easily on his scale, 
width, rump, and overall balance. 
Second place went to an entry by 
C. M. Bottema, Jr., Indiana, that 
was very dairylike but a bit up- 
standing, not deep enough in his 
heart and flank 

There were twelve aged bulls 
shown and this class created a lot 
of interest. When the animals were 
in the ring it was obvious that 
the only contest for first place 
would be between the last year’s 
All-American Smithland Supreme 
Champion, owned by  Forsgate 
Farms, and HaUrose Hazel Pride, 
shown by Carnation Milk Farms. 
Even though Swartz considered it 
a close placing, “Supreme Cham- 
pion” won because he was smooth- 
er over the shoulders and a trifle 
wider at the thurls. These two 
great bulls were made grand cham- 
pion and reserve champion, re- 
spectively. There were some great 
bulls down in the line in this class, 
including several All-Americans. 

After the 48 heifer calves had 
been placed, Swartz stated it was 
the best quality class down the 
line he'd seen. Carnation Mutual 
Skylark Wayne, shown by Carna- 
tion, was quite an easy top in this 
strong class. Except for being a 
trifle short in the neck, Swartz 
said he didn’t know where he 
would change her. A big, rugged 
heifer that didn't have the smooth- 
ness and sharpness possessed by 
several heifers down the line some- 
how ended up in_ second place 
(shown by I. P. Stewart, Iowa), 
but the next dozen or so heifers 
were very outstanding 

The winning junior yearling and 
junior champion female was Cur- 
tiss Candy Proud Sparkee, shown 
by Curtiss Candy, that was very 
strong over the top along with 
having plenty of capacity and an 
excellent rump. Philips Brothers, 
Kansas, won second with a deeper 
bodied heifer but she was a little 
short in the neck 

First prize senior yearling was 
Monanfran Vall O Var, shown by 
Monanfran Farm, New York. She 
was a very dairylike heifer having 
a lot of overall balance with an 
excellent teat placement. She de- 
feated an entry from. Kil-Bar 
Farms, Minnesota, that had tre- 
mendous capacity, with more depth 
of heart and flank than the Moose- 
heart heifer in third. Reserve jun- 
ior champion was the first prize 
heifer calf 

The top six 2-year-olds were out- 
standing, all having a lot of dairy- 
ness and smoothness. Winner was 
Gray View B D Skyanne, owned 
by Harvey A. Nelson & Sons, Wis- 
consin, that was outstanding in her 
overall balance,‘ depth of body, 
spring of rib, and fore udder at- 
tachment. The second place cow 
shown by Bristol Farm, Wisconsin, 
did have a higher, wider rear ud- 

(Continued on page 949) 
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lt stands to reason... 


YOU'LL RAISE 
BETTER CALVES 
FASTER...and at 


a lower cost with... 









COLES 7) 


The complete CALF FORMULA 


* Completely replaces whole milk © 
in the young calf’s diet 

* Feeds out cheapest at weaning 

, time regardless of first cost 


' £ “~ SN. eS <a PLUS... 
me. NS 
. GREATER SIZE, FASTER 


GROWTH, BETTER HEALTH, 
AND NICER START 


CaLvita is a complete formula 
because it contains over 50% milk 
sclids (no whey), stabilized vita- 
mins “A” and “D” and a tested 
balance of nutrients . . . Over JO 
ingredients in all 






” WET WRIGHT 25 oS 


seu ALL your max 


ones wnee oe 






ali | 
CONTAINS ONE 25 LE PLASTIC BAG 





Contains the recommended 
amount of aureomycin to combat 


scours and colds. 
Calvita is packed in 
25 Ib. moisture re- 


Dealers in all 48 States 
sistant polyethylene 


boo: ond plostic MATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


lined boxes. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CALF FORMULA } 





NEW—EASIER 
METERED FEEDING 


Grudvuated dial measures fee 


Feed 'em — milk 'em — faster 
Stop feed and milk carrying 
drudgery. Cow brings milk to 
you. Feed every cow with the 
turn of a handle. Raise dairy 
profits with cleaner milk. No pull 


stooping. All type milkers, in 





eccurctely in |-ib. quantities 
Rutchet permits feed to be dis 
pensed with euty downwerd 






Authoritative 22- 


cluding pipeline, fit Clay stalls 
poge monuval — 


@ SPACIOUS FEED HOPPER — holds 86 
Ibs. of feed. Feed up to 14 cows 
without refilling. Also feed by 
gravity with overhead bin. 
SMOOTH CONSTRUCTION — no protruding 
bolts, clamps, or fittings 

ADJUSTABLE WIDTH (at time of installation) 
—fits your stalls to your cows 
ELECTRO-GALVANIZING of all parts before 
assembly 

SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION — entrance and 
exit gates and others parts interchange 
able. Stall assembles left or right band. 


CLAY WALK-THROUGH STALLS 
Write For Details 


“The Modern Milking Parlor 


and You 


‘MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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7 
0) Electric Born Cleaners C) Hay and Grain Driers ' 
C) New Comfort Stolls ) Farm Ventilation : 
C) Barn Windows C) Steel Gotes ‘ 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION ’ 
1132 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowe : 
' 
+ 
| 
| 
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RUSH FREE Milking Stoll Monvol plus FREE 
Hteroture on checked stems 
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Save Time... Money 


ON NON-SETTLING COWS 


: ask your 
wT ticialillaleli 
about 


*" DINOVEX 


@ Here’s good news 

for dairymen with 

hard-to-breed cows, 

Now available isa 

product that is solv- 

ing conception diffi- 
culties when the problem is insuffi- 
cient production of estrogen during 
heat. If you have cows that come 
in heat but fail to settle, let your 
local veterinarian make a diagno- 
sis and, if necessary, prescribe and 
administer Dinovex. 


BOVINE SEMEN DILUTER 


Another aid to conception when artifi- 
cial insemination is precticed. Bovine 
Semen Diluter is ready to use. Contains 
4 anti-bacterial, and anti-fungal agents 
to safeguard against airborne contami- 
nants. Unsurpassed in convenience, 
safety, economy. Ask your local supplier. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


oss = = = oe as 


Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 
Animal Industry Division, Dept. HD-11 
Raritan, New Jersey 
Please send more information on 
Dinovex Bovine Semen Diluter 
Name —_—— 
Address 


Town Stote 








NOW EVEN BETTER 











with a 


PAPEC MIXER 


@ Patented construction mixes fas- 
ter better 

Screw elevator and revolving arm 
insure thorough mixing 

Square top section eliminates dead 
spots in mixing chamber 

Loads and sacks on same side 
Gives more capacity in less space. 
Priced to save you money 


ur Papec dealer of send name on 
ad tor complete mle ag on 
chi pany, Shortsville Y 


“PAPEC 


SQUARE FEED MIXERS 


See yo 
poo - 





CUTTING EDGE 





TAPER FILE 


SPUR 





How To Sharpen An Auger Bit 


by D. W. Bates 


UGER bits are not intended 
A for drilling in metal. Un- 
fortunately they occasional- 
ly strike a nail or other piece of 
metal with resulting damage to the 
bit. A burr, or section of metal 
bent out of place, may be formed 
in the spur or a chip made in the 
cutting lips. The screw may also 
be damaged making it difficult or 
often impossible to get the bit to 
penetrate the wood. 

The auger bit can be sharpened 
quite easily with a three- or four- 
inch slim taper file or with a spe- 
cial bit file. To remove a burr 
from the spur, file only on the in- 
side, as shown by the illustration, 
to avoid reducing the diameter of 


the bit unless the damage has ob- | 
viously increased the diameter of | 
the bit. The cutting lips should be 
filed until a sharp edge is formed 
without changing the slopes of 
their surfaces. Most of the filing 
should thus be done on the side 
of the lip away from the screw. 

The screw can be sharpened with 
a slim taper file while the bit is 
turned slowly. In all cases care 
should be taken to remove only 
the metal necessary to get a sharp 
edge. 

Expansive type bits can be filed 
in the same way as auger bits. 
Care again is necessary in order 
not to change their original shape. 

THE END 





Clipping Over-Ail Profitable 


(Continued from page 921) 


greatest advantage of all-over 
clipping is that it eliminates lice 
and makes cows more comfortable 
My production increased 3.8%.” 

Warren B. Harvey, Grafton 
County, N. H., has a DHIA herd. 
His comments: “Was skeptical and 
afraid cows would be cold as our 
barn temperature is not quite as 
uniform as I would like, but the 
cows seem much more comfortable. 
Quality of hay has been constant 
and grain feeding unchanged.” 

Ellis C. Oakes, Trumbull County, 
Ohio: “The milk inspector asked 
us to clip our cows as we would 
have less trouble keeping them 
clean. We clipped them and were 
amazed at the results. We will 
never milk unclipped cows again.” 

“Production is not the only prof- 
it,” writes Melvin Kroells, McLeod 
County, Minn. “I didn’t have any 
increase in milk production. I have 
always clipped the udders and 
flanks and this year was my first 
attempt at clipping the entire body 
I heartily approve of the idea. My 
heifers had lice in the fall and aft- 
er clipping, the lice disappeared.” 

Susquehanna County, Pa., James 
A. Green: “We intend to continue 
clipping the entire bodies of our 
cows whenever they need it. It 
really pays off.” 

Gwynn Jost, Glasconade County, 
Mo., reports that seven out of eight 
cows gained in production. Herd 
gain: 11.33% 

Ellis J. Pease, Wood County, 
Wis., sums up the program in these 
words “We surely are pleased 
with the results of clipping our 
cows’ entire bodies. It is so much 





easier to keep cows clean. I save | 
one-half hour daily in brushing the | 
cows. The cows are much more at 

The lice they had are gone, 
there is no more rubbing on 
the stalls. We have been clipping 
the rear parts for years. Am sorry 
we haven't been clipping the en- 
tire bodies all these years because, 
it surely would have saved me many 
hours of work. Over-all clipping is 
worthwhile in work saved and in| 
comfort to the animals.” 

A check of dairymen’s past experi- 
with clipping indicates the} 
most successful “over-all profit” re- 
sults when a regular clipping pro- | 
gram is followed — that is, realip 
when necessary. This follows the} 
same pattern suggested by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the con- 
trol of lice by over-all clipping. 
Cows and heifers clipped in the fall | 
and then reclipped about every | 
two months should give satisfac- 
tory “over-all profit.” 

Environment certainly must play 
an important part in increased ef- 
ficiency in dairying. Perhaps you 
would be interested in discovering 
this “over-all profit” by conducting 
your own test. 


case 
and 


ences 


To keep cows from slipping on a 
plank approach to barn doors, Mar- 
vin Grimm, a member of the 
Wayne, Ia., DHIA, took an old v- 
belt from a combihe, cut it in 
pieces as long as barn door was| 
wide and nailed them on planks| 
about 10 inches or 12 inches apart. 
It works fine—HucH O. Taytor, 
tester, 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


‘Many Sizes and Styles 


Hardie can supply the size and 
style of sprayer you want— 
powerful, high pressure sprayers, 
easily converted to low pressure. 
Use any Hardie for all kinds of 
spraying in herd, field, orchard 
and about the farm. Write for 
catalog — ask your dealer. 





se 
@ Fngine powered 
trailer. Delivers 8 
gepm at 400 psi. 
Larger and smaller 
sizes. 


@ Tractor powered trailer. 
4 gpm at 300 psi. Larger 
and smaller sizes. 


@ This Hardie Town and 
Country Sprayer is an 
outstanding low cost 
unit. Delivers 3 gpm at 
250 psi. Also available 
nm tractor powered and 
engine powered models 
The Hardie Manufacturing Company 

Hudson, Mich. 

3825 Santa Fe Ave. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

1435 N.W. Northrup St., Portiand 9, Oregon 


HARDIE 


PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT, 


soto ano 


HEALTHIER 
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KEEPS 
HERD 


®@ Freshens Air, Controls Humidity 

®@ Increases Milk Production 

@ Thermostatically Controlled 

@ Tested and Endorsed by Leading 
Agricultural Schools 

16”, 20", 24” sizes. Write for Free Literature. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ARGUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1134 WN. Kilbourn Ave. - Chicago 51, Illinois 





KLEEN STALL 


COW TRAINER 
Economical-Sanitary 
} Easy to install. Fully ad- 
| justable. Operates on 
electric fencer. Order 
sample. Send no money 
$1.95 C.0.D. $1.75 in 
lots of 15, C.0.D. only 
Order direct. 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


Monroe, Wisconsin 





GUARANTEED! 








You'll like our 


HERD BOOKS 


Office and Vest Pocket Sizes 


BARN MILK 
RECORD SHEETS 


For keeping track of 
daily milk production 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
NO OBLIGATION 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“Dairy Farm Headquarters” 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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From America’s Dairyland 


To New Zealand 


(Continued from page 922) 


spring enables the herd to be ro- 
tationally grazed. Most of the farm 
s down in grass — mainly short 
rotation and perennial rye grass 
with white clover 

Short rotation ryegrass is a 
hybrid strain bred and developed 


in New Zealand by the Grass- 
land Division of the Department 


1 Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search and has proved very suc- 
cessful in recent years, particu- 
larly on highly fertile soil. It pro- 
ides a lot of feed — in the early 
spring particularly, and as it re- 
mains palatable is very suitable for 
intensive rotational grazing. One 
area of 10 acres was sown to this 
mixture on this farm last year and 
this spring, at one grazing, fed the 
herd for thirty days. 

The only area in crop on the 
farm is about 5 acres of “choumo- 
lier’, a tall growing variety of 
kale. The balance of feed for the 
winter comes from surplus pasture 
saved as hay and ensilage. When 
he» returned home after his first 
Stay in New Zealand, Mr. Engle- 
hardt said that he had trouble in 
convincing farmers that it was pos- 
sible to save ensilage in stacks. 
This has been common practice 
here for many years. As long as 
the sides are kept straight, the 
green material will compress with 
its own weight and keep in ex- 
cellent condition with a surpris- 
ingly small proportion of waste on 
the sides. 


Four days to dry hay... 


No special crop is grown for hay 
and ensilage — fields containing 
the usual pasture mixture are shut 
off from grazing for about two 
months. In the case of a hay crop, 
this will normally produce two to 
three tons per acre. Hay will take 
up to four days drying before be- 
ing fit to stack or bale. This has 
been one good reason for the re- 
cent increase in the proportion of 
ensilage made by New Zealand 
farmers in recent years. 

Mr. Englehardt has adopted a 
method differing from most by tak- 
ing a lighter cut from a bigger 
acreage. He had some beautiful 
quality bales that had been made 
from material baled two days after 
cutting in a field which had been 
closed from grazing for only a very 
short time. Apart from the higher 
nutritive value of the hay there 
are other advantages. With less 
drying time, there is less risk of 








“John never gets any squirrels but 
he does work off his nasty dispo- 
sition,” 


rain damage and with a lighter 
crop, the recovery in growth is 
much quicker, enabling a field to 
reenter the grazing rotation sooner 

On a dairy farm the biggest sin- 
gle chore (job, in New Zealand) 
is, of course, the actual milking. 
Since taking over the property, Mr. 
Englehardt has built, with the as- 
sistance of a neighhor, his own 
milking shed to plans supplied by 
the Dairy Division of the New 
Zealand Department of Agricul- 
ture. A very neat job, it is a lean- 
to building of typical New Zealand 
walk-through design. “Milk line” 
milking machines have been prac- 
tically universal in New Zealand 
for many years and this shed is 
equipped with a popular New Zea- 
land make of this type of plant. 
There is holding, or “bail”, space 
for eight cows at a time and with 
the eight sets of teat cups, Mr. and 
Mrs. Englehardt complete the milk- 
ing of the 53 cows in 51 minutes. 
The herd is back grazing one hour 
after being taken to milk. 

Faster milking methods and the 
practice of no hand stripping are 
developments in milking technique 





The straight and narrow path 
would probably be wider if 
more people used it. 

—Don C. Parr 











that Have gained increasing accep- 
tance throughout New Zealand in 
the past ten years and particularly 
since the dominion wide lecture 
tour made by Dr. W. E. Peterson 
of the University of Minnesota in 
1948. 

With the walk-through milking 
sheds and milk-line machines, Mr. 
Englehardt stated that milking 
rates are much faster in New Zea- 
land than in the dairying areas of 
the United States. 


Soil needs phosphate ... 


Taranaki soil is generally rather 
low in phosphate content and most 
pastures are topdressed with ap- 
proximately 300 Ibs. of superphos- 
phate annually. Potash is also used 
to stimulate the clovers which con- 
vert and make available nitrogen 
for the grasses. On this farm the 
recent practice has been to apply 
the phosphate and potash in the 
fall with additional dressings of 100 
lbs. superphosphate, plus 100 Ibs. 
of nitro-lime (26 per cent available 
nitrogen) on some fields for a 
“boost” early in the spring or fol- 
lowing the cutting of hay or silage. 

Plans for the future include fur- 
ther fencing for subdivision, the 
establishment of a pig herd and a 
liquid manure sump from which 
the washings from the cowshed will 
be distributed over the pastures. 
Soil conservation is something that 
Mr. Englehardt considers that New 
Zealand farmers do not consider 
sufficiently. This may be due to 
the smaller proportion of cropping, 
so the ravages of erosion are less 
evident and hard to assess 

The keenness of this farmer and 
the enthusiasm with which he dis- 
cussed the future development of 
this already highly 
farm, seem to show that he has 
settled willingly and happily into 
the routine of a “Taranaki” dairy 
farmer. 
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You don’t need 


expensive milk 


replacements to 
raise ‘‘prize winning 
CALVES” 





| FOR 68 YEARS DAIRYMEN HAVE 
KNOWN IT COSTS LESS TO FEED 


Cost conscious? Then feed ‘em No-Milk and save 90 Ibs. of 
milk out of every 100 lbs. Compare the cost of National No- 
Milk against the selling price of milk — even on today’s 
market — and you'll readily see you're dollars ahead! National 

No-Milk is rich in proteins, minerals and vitamins calves need 

for rapid growth; bone, tissue and muscle development; 
appetite; resistance to disease. Yes! For “prize-winning calves” 
it pays to feed No-Milk! 


There's a@ sound reason why — for 
68 years — successful colf-raisers have 
cut feeding costs with Notional No- 
Milk! Write for National's free “Calf- 
Raising Plan.” 









See your National dealer today! 
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NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 
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Protect your milking, 
cooling and water ays- 
tems NOW with ao 
low-cost stand-by - 
erator that runa from 
tractor or engine bel 

Why milk by> bend, 
carry water, eta, when 
bigh line power fatis? 
Don't wait until too latel 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
10% Down — 36 Mos. to Pay 


were roe YET | Power 


"RE Rope a 
NEWTON, IOWA 







Power Seed 








and Fertilizer 










Distributors 






ECONOMICAL end DEPENDABLE, pay for t elves 
th fast, easy t adcasting of grass seed (including br 7 

T motor driven. | to 5 bushels 

literature ond informative grass 















grain and fertilize ’ 
capacity. Send for free 
land booklet 


THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO. INC. 
, S.A 


Urbana 1 Indiana U 
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Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 
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Lo 
ZERO T-20 > 
VACUUM 
| REFRIGERATED als 
MILK TANK a a 


/ 


From Cow to Cooler 

It's the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct from cows 

to vacuum tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk refrigerator is used 

Even small dairymen may have this because they need no expensive vacuum 

releasers, no pipe lines, no worry of in-place cleaning, no big building to 

| construct, no carts to pull or push around. Write today for free blue print 
Give size of your herd. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 621-K Duncan Ave. Washington, Missouri 








Farmer Smith 


has the answers 





SMARTEST MOVE WE 
EVER MADE! GOT 200 
ZJERNSEY S NOW, AND A 


WELL HANK HOW 
DO YOu Like 


FARMING IN 
" 
FLORIDA ? 


| LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR TAKES 


, - ALL THE MILK THEY PROOUCE 
/ » AND WANTS MORE thy 





T TRUE THAT \ THATS RUGHT! THE 
[ AIRY CATTLE GRAZE MILD CLIMATE CUTS 
365 DAY THE A WINTER FEEDING 


| Vase MERE N JT TS PLENTY ANO 





T MORE OUT 


YOU SEE ALL 
REATION 


Y ARE Ff 


SH WET 


Don't wait! Combine pro- 
fitable farming with happier 
living. Check up now on the 
opportunities Florida has for 
dairymen, poultrymen, truck 
farmers, livestock raisers and 
hurserymen, 

If you know modern farm- 
ing methods and have ample 
capital, there may be a 
brighter future for you in fast- 
growing Florida with its con- 
stantly expanding markets. 

Come down for a restful 
holiday this winter and look 
around for your place in the 
sun. Meanwhile mail coupon 
for 28-page illustrated book- 


let on Florida farming. 


FABULOUS 
WARM 








in Winteri 
— 


lorida "=" 


BTATE OF FLORIDA 
7.C Commission Bldg, Tallahassee, Fie 
Piease send me FREE copy of farm Opportunities 


in Florida 

Print NAME 

' t ADORESS o A#.F.0. NO 

STATE 


Priat POST OFFICE (town 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


A Fair Price Tag For Milk 


as illustrated in the operations of 


markets having fluid milk orders 


Why a differential? ... 


Up to now no simple workable 


test for SNF has been found ac- 
ceptable and there is not complete 
agreement on the level of non-fat 
solids in milk jut there is fairly 


general agreement on one essential 
key point in milk composition for 
adjusting prices to different tests 
That is that each 0.1% change in 
fat content of milk on a herd ba- 
sis is accompanied by a change of 
approximately 0.04% in nonfat 


sol- 








ids. Hence the price differential 
should be the net value to the 
plant of 0.1 Ib. fat and 0.04 Ib 
solids-not-fat. The following table 
shows the normal relationship be- 
tween fat and SNF in 100 Ibs. milk 
of various tests: 
% tat Lbs Lbs. total Lbs. SNF 
test SNF solids per tb. tat 
3.0 8.27 11.27 2.76 
3.5 8.47 11.97 2.42 
4.0 8.67 12.67 2.17 
4.5 8.87 13.37 1.97 
5.0 9.07 14.07 1.61 
5.5 9.27 14.77 1.69 
6.0 9.47 15.47 1.58 


Note that 100 Ibs. milk testing 


5.5% has 2.5 lbs. more fat than 100 
Ibs. milk testing 3%, yet it has 
only one pound more SNF—milk 
sugar, protein, calcium, and other 
materials m 


Figuring the differential .. . 
The price differential is easiest to 
explain when the fat and SNF are 
used and marketed separately 
Butter and nonfat powder are good 
examples. Here are the 
determine the value of one-tenth of 


steps to 





a pound of butterfat made into 
butter: 
Cents 
Price received for butter 65.0 
Less direct product costs (packaging, 
marketing and shore of general 
overhead) 3.5 
Net valve of one pound of butter 61.5 
Times pounds butter mode from 0.1 
Ib. fat 0.121 
Net value of 0.1 Ib. fat 7.442 


Now a similar calculation for the 


0.04 Ib. of solids-not-fat made into 
nonfat powder 
Cents 
per tb 
Price of powder 16.0 
Less the direct or product costs 4.0 
Net valve of one pound of powder _ 12.0 
Times pounds of powder made from 
0.04 of a pound of SNF 0.041 
Net valve of 0.04 Ib. of solids- 
not-fat 0.492 


The combined value of the but 
ter-powder differential is then 
7.442¢ plus 0.492¢, a total of °7.934¢ 
This combined valueeis rounded to 


the nearest tenth of a cent giving 
a differential of 7.9 cents 

Figured at early 1953 prices this 
was the net value of 0.1 Ib. fat and 


solids-not-fat. 


0.04 Ib 


Table of prices ... 


Now we have the factors to set 
up a table of prices. Starting with 
a cwt. price of $3.64 for our aver- 
age of 3.8%, we set up 


test can 


(Continved from page 915) 


prices for the whole range of tests 
by adding or substracting 7.9¢ for 
each tenth of a pound of fat above 


or below the average test. We set 
up this table: 

Test, % Price Test, % Price 
3.0 $3.008 3.7 3.561 
3.1 3.087 3.8* 3.64* 
3.2 3.166 

3.3 3.245 3.9 3.719 
3.4 3.324 4.0 3.798 
3.5 3.403 4.1 3.877 
3.6 3.482 etc. 

: * Average 


To figure your milk check, the plant operator 
looks up the price opposite your test and mul 
tipties that by your total pounds of milk. That's 
your check 


Many cheddar factories 
have also adopted this plan of pay- 


cheese 





ment. The basic idea in figuring 

the differential is the same. The 

products this time are cheese and 

fat in cream 

Here is an example of the com- 

putation for cheddar type cheese 
from standardized milk 

Fat in 

Cheese cream 

Price per pound, cents 37.0 72.0 
Less direct or product costs 

per pound, cents 3.5 2.0 

33.5 70.0 

Times yield factor .1466 0497 

4.844 3.479 

Differential 8.3¢ 

In the above ex imple direct 

costs include only those expenses 

which arise after the milk has been 

made into cheese curd and the 


cream has been separated from the 
and the milk Up to this 
point high testing milk can be car- 
ried at no pound 
over low testing 

The differential 
the whether standardization 
is done by the 
form of cream or by adding non-fat 
is Skimmilk or 


whey 


extra cost 
milk 
turns 


per 
out about 
same 
removing fat in 
solids either as non- 
fat dry milk solids 

Where several products are sold, 
plants sometimes use the differen- 
tial of the most important product 
instead of differentials 
for all products 

Not much of the milk sold for 
consumption in fluid form has come 


averaging 


under the Froker plan, but it may 
in the future Here is how it 
would work Suppose that 2.5% 
milk is worth $3.40 for manufac- 
turing purposes with a differential 
of 8 cents If the pool price for 
3.5% milk in the fluid milk market 


is $4.08, a 20°% premium is being 
paid. By raising th> differential 
20° from 80 to 96 this 


premium is prorated over all tests 


cents, 


of milk. This makes the ecwt. price 
for each test of milk in the fluid 
milk market 20° above that for 


milk of the same test for manufac- 


turing purposes 

The plan is set up in such a way 
that it can be adapted to the whole 
dairy industry. Up to now the but- 
ter, powder, and cheddar 
plants have been most interested. 


cheese 


Truman Graf, University of Wis- 


consin agricultural economist who 
has been explaining the plan to 
farmer meetings, says: “Usually a 


group of plants in an area will all 
adopt the Froker plan at the same 
time so as to avoid the disruption 
which come if just one or 
two and patrons began 


could 
tried it 


shifting from one plant to another, 
thinking to- gain a few dollars.” 


Questions and answers... 


But is this plan fair to both high 
and low herds? 

“Yes!” E. Miller, general 
manager of the Turtle Lake Coop- 
erative Creamery. His plant was 
one of: the early ones to pay for fat 
and nonfat solids. “At that time we 


testing 


says R 


and over test- 


lost most of our 5‘ 

ers,” says Miller, “but we knew 
that we would win out eventually 
Other plants tried to maintain the 
same base price as ours and lost 
money on their high test produc- 


It is only good sound business 
value of 


ers. 


to pay according to the 
the products we make out of the 
milk.” 

Dean Froker acknowledges that 
where the straight fat method of 
payment is still in use, a change 
will mean a somewhat lower price 
for the highest testing milk. “On 
the other hand,” says’ Froker, 
“some of our fluid milk markets 


are now underpaying the high-test 
producer.” 
What about 
0.04 lb. nonfat 
that vary a lot 


this 0.1 lb. fat to 
relationship— won't 
from cow to cow 
and herd to herd? I have been fer- 
tilizing heavily and have always 
kept my land in good shape—won't 





my milk have more solids than the 
fellow down the road on that run- 
down farm? 

Probably not! A research work- 
er, Moses S. Jacobson, analyzed 
150,000 herd samples of milk. He 
found a lot of variation from cow 
to cow and day to day, but these 

A man of courage is also 


a man of faith. 











differences tended to cancel out on 
a herd basis over longer periods 
He found that the 0.1 Ib. fat to 
0.04 Ib. nonfat relationship held 
just as well at the very low test as 
at the Several experi- 
ment stations are working today to 
discover a practical test for 
nonfat solids 

Shall I 
herd and buy 

“Not so 


very high 
easy 


high 


testers”? 


out testing 
low 


fast,” 


sell my 
cautions George 
Werner, University of Wisconsin 
dairy husbandman. “As long as 
milk-fat is worth at least 1's times 
as much per pound as solids-not- 
fat, there is little difference in 
feed required to produce a dollar 
return by the high per cent fat or 
lower per cent fat breeds. At pres- 


ent that ratio is better than 3 to 1 
Until we sell a lot more nonfat 
solids and thus get the price up 


butterfat will continue to carry the 
price load for milk.” He agrees 
that it doesn’t make sense to ac- 
cent high test within a breed but 
warns “when you breed for lower 
test, breed for more milk”. 

“Our farmers are already doing 


just that,” says Barron Creamery 
Co-op manager, Arnold Elkin. “A 
few years ago our plant average 


butterfat test was increasing about 
year. In the past four or 
five years that is tending the other 
way.” 

Meanwhile plants that 
they would lose high test produc- 
ers are now adopting the Froker 
plan to avoid losing low test 
producers. THE END 


a ‘ 
« a 


feared 
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Many Uses For Concrete 


Concrete is the salvation of many 
a hog producer. For the man who 
produces early hogs it’s almost a 
must to insure good sanitation. 
Pigs that are farrowed before the 
weather permits putting them on 
clean ground should have the bene- 
fit of the kind of sanitation that 
can be provided with concrete floors 
and platforms. 

Concrete is durable and can be 
easily cleaned; on the other hand, 
when it is used for the farrowing 


house floor it may be cool and 
damp unless properly insulated 
from below. 


A good fill of some coarse ma- 
terial such as gravel or cinders and 
a layer of water repellent paper 
helps keep concrete reasonably 
warm and dry. Noninsulated floors 
in old barns can be helped by plac- 
ing a wood overlay in one corner 
of the farrowing pen for the litter. 
Sure, the heat lamp keeps the pig 
warm from above, but his below- 
side needs to be comfortable, too. 

A few hog producers are report- 
ing good results from a “deep lit- 
ter” system such as the poultry 
people have used so successfully. 
They're not cleaning the farrowing 
pen, but adding enough bedding 
each day to keep the top dry. May 
be a good idea if there isn't too 
much disease in the herd. 

A slab of concrete next to the 
farrowing house is a good invest- 
ment where early spring farrowing 
is practiced. Cover up that soil 
that is contaminated with a host 
of disease germs and parasite eggs, 
and then when that warm spring 
day comes along the pigs can be 
turned out on the concrete without 
endangering their health. 

This outdoor platform is also 
ideal for confining and feeding out 
the market hog during the latter 
part of the finishing period. The 
saving of spilled feed wasted in the 
dirt or mud will go a long way to- 
ward paying for the concrete. 





Temptation 


It has happened before and it 
no doubt will be done again. What? 
Overdo a good thing. Yes, there’s 
the temptation to produce more 
hogs in 1954 because of the favor- 
able prices in 1953. Maybe we 
need a few more hogs but surely 
not a lot more 

Most hog producers will be 
tempted to keep a few more sows 
and some new producers will ven- 
ture into the business, and the re- 
sult will be reduced prices with 
ttle or no profit in raising hogs. 

Don’t get the wrong impression! 
We don't want to create scarcities 
to deny consumers of meat in their 
diet, but at the same time it isn’t 





Grummer 


good business to produce quantities 
of pork in excess of the normal 
demand. 

The American livestock grower 
has an obligation to produce an 
adequate meat supply and he can 
take pride in the job he has done— 
often in greater supply than was 
necessary for his own best welfare 
In many a self-imposed con- 
trol would have been in order. 
Such appears to be the need on the 
part of hog growers in 1954 

Four hogs may yield as much 
profit, with a favorable supply and 
demand relationship, as five will 
under an unfavorable relationship 
So why raise that fifth one the 
one that isn’t particularly wanted 
by the consumer unless it can be 
purchased at a price below which 
it can be produced? 

To be sure there are many fac- 
tors that must be taken into con- 
sideration when one is planning the 
expansion or curtailment of a farm 
enterprise, but perhaps the most 
important factor to appreciate fully 
is the TEMPTATION to expand 
too far in the enterprise that has 
been the most profitable 

How often have we looked back 
at the end of a year of good hog 
prices and then said, “Should have 
saved a few more sows,” but if we 
had, the prices wouldn't have been 
so good. 


years 


Sows in the Cornfield 


Can the brood sow be trusted to 
glean what the corn picker leaves 
in the field? Will she get too tat? 
How do you balance her ration? 

As with most livestock problems 
there’s no substitute for good judg- 
ment and the first above 
is no exception to this rule 

If there’s a lot of corn left in the 
field so that the sows can eat all 
they want without much effort for 
a period of several weeks, then 
keep them out tun some fatten- 
ing hogs in first or pick up part of 
it to lessen the amount available 


question 


If the amount is not too plenti- 
ful so that they will have to do a 
little hunting for the then the 
cornfield is a wonderful place for 
the sow herd. As the corn disap 
from the field hand- 
feeding a little grain, but keep 
them on the hungry side to induce 
them to roam the cornfield. The 
exercise is just what the 
prescribes” 


ears, 


pears Start 
“doctor 


They'll also need a good protein 
supplement! Self-feeding the pro- 


tein probably won't work too well 
because the lazy sow may try to 
fill up on protein rather than go 


out after the corn. MHand-feed 
about ‘2 to % pound of the sup- 
plement for each sow every day 
Also provide a good mineral mix 
in a self-feeder, 


Milkstone Removal Now Easy 


Pennclean cuts milkstone like magic 
Simple and easy to use regularly and correctly 








Pennclean Liquid Milkstone printed right on the glass bottle 
Remover is a fine modern product ean't wash off, can't get lost like 
by the makers of B-h—the famous paper labels 

bactenicide usec ly dai armer . 
actericide used by dairy farmers See Pennclean work, you'll say it's 
Irom coast to coast lor many Vears 


worth twice the price! 
This amazing milkstone remover 


already has many thousands of users 


other ways to make cleaning easy 


Says Dairywoman Mrs. Helen To do a complete dairy sanitation 
Bugai Durham Conn “Only job, be sure to use B-K and General 
bright, sparkling utensils since using Manual Kleanser. B-K is a quick 
Pennelean. We have never had a working, economical bactericide that 
product so easy to use will help hold down your bacteria 


count. General Manual Kleanser is 


an easy-to-use soapless washing 


what makes Pennclean outstanding 


Pennclean is a specially developed powder. Cleans fast, cuts grease 
liquid chemical. Just mix with water rinses free. leaves surfaces bright and 
and apply by easy soak or brush clean. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
method. Pennclean’s fast action Kast: 1456 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
makes milkstone disappear in seconds 7, Pa.. West: Woolsey Bidg., 2168 


And Pennelean does 
leaves no particles of milkstone 


a thorough job! 


Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


to trap bacteria and spoil your 

Sanitation control program kco- 

nomical, too e B-K» Powder 
No paste to bother with. Pennclean . MC-3 


wont pick up moisture from the ° General 

air never cakes, is Always easy to 

measure and use Manval Kleanser 
Penneclean i positively harmless to 





Order these time 


nd money-sacers 


utensils made of stainless steel and 


directed a 





tinned steel when used as 








from your plant or ] 28 when oe | 
Comes in handy scréw-top bottles dealer today ee 
\ 
with easy-to-read, easy-to-follow = J 
directions that are permanently as 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ANSWERS ALL YOUR QUESTIONS 


on DAIRY BARN 


VENTILATION 








same vou 


BIGGER PROFITS and /* 
BETTER LIVING 


@ Why Ventilate? 

@ How Many Ventilators? 
@ Where to Install? 

@ How Does It Work? 

@ Can You Afford it? 

@ FAN-PAC Advantages? 







SEND FOR YOuR COPY 


TODAY Dept Hb.1153 American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














Records Mean Money 
To You! 


Write today to HOARD’S DAIRY 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on a 
complete record system fer your 
herd and its production, 


om, N At 


RESEARCH men's Bee Maeeen. | 

















GRAHAM SCHOOL 


A SCHOOL gSe 


FOR $. 
3 
CATTLEMEN 
Cu 


Calves. A majority of the high dairy herd tests are 





¢ Twenty-Five 
Per Cent 
ry More Milk 






and Twenty per cent More 


made by our students They know that a fresh cow Kives more milk than a 
stripper 

After a cow is pive a fa trial a few treatments will make these cows and 
he fers settie without loss of time Do the right thing at the right time Make 
your cows breed to order Have calves for show dates and milk at the des ey 
time Ou Students are saving three months per cow Think f the feed 
interest, taxes and overhead 

Write for catalog which te the whole story Ask for the name of ¢ stu 


dents in your localit talk with them about the 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
Dept. HD, 216 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Five of the seventeen schools have been conducted 
son will be conducted at 


Next schools of the 1953 and 19454 sea 


Derwer, Cole. Albany Hotei Dec. 1-5, 1953 
Datias, Texas Jetterson Hotel Dec. 8-127. 1 
Minneapolis, Minn Minnesotan Hotel Dec. 15-19, 1953 
Newark, New Jersey Essex house Hotel Jan. 5-9, 195 
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dump Detergents and 


instead of shovel 


sa0 A New Theory On Bloat 








GRAVEL 
LUMBER 
erc. 






Making big bubbles from little bubbles with the aid of detergents 
~~ may prevent bloat in cows, states this progress report. 


_ {3)) > Or “= by Del Myren 


let your OMMON household deter- 


gents can prevent bloat, ac- 


TRUCK do <n cording to recent research at 


‘ the U ty of Wisconsin. And 
The engine does the work when you have an | h University of iscon 

































thony Hydraulie LO.DUMPER Farm Hoist | the same research has led Wiscon- AK 
on your truck. A simple low-cost way to make a sin veterinary scientist, R. E. Nich- a ; 
Ssebe batty, Ue it for a 1001 hauling aod dump. | ols to formuldte i whok new 
ee hatemntie Latah” normlan Lauiina theory as to the cause of this seri- LI Quio 
livestock, implements, etc., safely ous feeding problem ys ag 
Has lowest mounting height for working with Nichols cautions farmers who 
— = several trucks. Fits any would try detergents that there is i. 
SEND FOR “A DOZEN NEW a wide difference in the chemical 
FREE WAYS" TO USE YOUR TRUCK make-up of various detergents and — ' | 
Seld by your local truck dealer that more research is needed be- ’ 
and authorized Anthony Distributors. fore we can be sure that deter- Sd 
Address: Dept. 101-€ gents will not interfere with the ) 
Yt) bi COMPANY microorganisms that are so im- : PALE. 
portant to a cow's digestion. But Pa TL 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS Nichols feels certain that the right ZK A 
detergent in the right amount will ma tiquio 
be the answer to bloat prevention, 








and he hopes to have that answet 
by spring 

Meanwhile, observations mad« 
while experimenting with deter- 


RUMEN LIQUID LEVELS vary with feeds. Hay floats and gases 
produced are belched. Legumes and grains sink, forming gases 
which raise the liquid level and may block opening causing bloat. 






Andis Ear Clippers ore 


\ used by lteadin horse ~ 
: Seahdane aaa 1 FE mee rents have led Nichols to re ject 
j \ for quick removal of fine most of the prevalent theories on Bane ? 
hair in sore, ete. Quiet in: gaetem elt Giund When hay enters the rumen it the type of bubbles produced by 
unning eaty to indle ‘ » ‘ . . ° 
\  110y "B0-cycle AC. Fer Although he agrees that the floats on the surface. Microorgan- rumen digestion — allowing the 
mane and coarse body . : , ; = isms work to break it down while frothy bubbles to form together 
hair, use on Andis Heavy cratching of coarse materials in , dil 
t sf ite Lig t > ¢ . ‘e "EL , arve Ts 
Duty Clipper, $34.50 the rumen will cause chewing of . Wi qu 7 vo h "a re pauncn mcr rea . y ' an — r bubbles 
and the cow ; the gi - rat cz > ‘Iche g "e- 
At Saddlery, Nordware ‘ the cud, he maintains that it w ill mm a wn " — og : ™ e aparrds out, and ng 
duced by the microorganisms. The leasing bubbles attached to partly 


Implement Dealers, or 
: ' not cause belching. And he adds, 


order direct 


coarser hay comes back up for digested food particles. If the small 

















% “The kind of feed that causes 
» ANDIS CLIPPER CO. urther chewing bubbles are removed from the ru- 
G Dept. 113-L, Racine, Wis chewing of the cud does not caus me . 
bloat. The stimulus for belching Gra comil nto the rumen men liquid, the liquid has more 
i pressure,” he asserts “not _— i little lower than hay in the bouyancy — heavier materials can 
Is your subscription running out? scratching of the rumen wall’ liquid and fresh legumes sink even stay afloat more easily 
. ’ . - . nn: lile } . . ate 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. Similarly, Nichols discards the ; we more like the conce ntrate 5 3ut if detergents do prevent 
theory that the toxicity of legumes When mat : inks the liquid lev- bloat there are still some prob- 
Let the water causes bloat by a paralysis of the = son In normal digestion this lems of application to be worked 
rumen wall. He points out that a happens so gradually that it doesn’t out. Detergents have foaming 
do the RUNNING cow can still belch with a para- *USe any t ubl qualities, wetting qualities, and 
ivzed rumen But legumes sink quickly, and bactericidal qualities. The ideal de- 
} the liquid level oes up just as tergent, yet to be found, will re- 
Why cows bloat... quickly. Microorganisms working lease bubbles by lowering surface 
. on the legume produce gas in small tension without slowing e tik 
Nichols figures that cows bloat jy. ,b)os ‘These small bubbles. ot pre are Np er oa Rigging conga ul 
bece » the water level of the ru- 06 - Le, bacterial action in the rumen. 
A wCAUSE we wate eve ( froth. cause more trouble - . 
men is raised by feeds sinking to “Bubb! i he d { Some method for feeding the de- 
: , jubb forn in the restio 
the bottom. “When the water level . 3 Si " ; ae +" tergent must be found whereby 
proce normauy om ) Make a : , 
goes up, it blocks the opening to ; “< whi : i held st the each cow will get a little every 
; large uUDDI ich is held & : 2 
the rumen,” Nichols’ says, “and the top of the rumen, ready to be day. Nichols thinks a salt-deter- 
, le ‘ ' , rally ; liar 9 ES fh : — : -_ . = ‘ _ 
and YOU make cow can't belch as she normall belched out. Bubbles formed when 8¢nt mixture in the proper propor 
does. Alfalfa is especially trouble- alfalfa is digested tend to remain- tions would do the job. He has 
more money some because under certain cir- low in the rumen liquid, though. begun testing such mixtures to find 
The t andl fol 1vings—plus the extra - seyptomwan ang it oe rapidly into That makes the liquid lighter and the proper proportions. 
mM s fabor saving : od 1 rumen liquid. , 
profits of increased production — quick! Ni ‘hol b a thie up with ex- ‘*® even harder for anything to 
add uy the cost of talling dependable a , , ; stay afloat The feed mass sinks 
GOULD , , And tl ; a periments conducted earlier on deeper and the liquid level rises NEW 


enadore, conveniente enh cn Acs sheep. First he pumped their rue piano, 
fur rvice life of your mens full of gas. They promptly BEAR CAT 


t ! i ' i : . . . 
GOULDS! See your Goulds dealer—or ma belched it out. Then he pumped ‘At this point if the liquid MBINATIC 
oupon below ... water into their rumens There locks the rumen opening, the cow Grain and deugheigs Mill 
were no ill effects. Later he put can’t get rid of rumen gas. But the also Ensilage Cutter 
, water into their rumens first and ™croorganisms of digestion con- 





tinue their work and add to the gas 
that is already painfully swelling 
the cow. Unless something is done, 


then pumped in gas. The sheep 
were immediately in great misery 
because the opening to the rumen 








~ the co £00 ies 
y was blocked and they were unablk he cow n di 
"y ) to relieve the pressure by belching. Nichols bases his theory on ob- Trailer Mounted 
co Here’s how Nichols explains the servations he made on cows with for Power Take off H P : 
‘ ; 7 as traveling 

















cause of bloat windows” ot openings 1n their ru- feed table and is especially designed for 
GOULDS pumps inc ‘Different kinds of feed take dif- mens. Laboratory tests on rumen || grinding ge, chopping, larcer quantities of 
. : 2 oo8 ) le« . < ) of : 
‘ " ferent paths through the rumen liquid bouyancy confirmed his ob- kind. Pereienes otther with et prinout 
. Ve | " " ions railer Mount an ower Take-o ‘ot 
; Sept. 2-17, Senses Yams, OOF | and into the other stomachs. Con- servation cutter knives and heavy swing hammers—it 
: bles ' . , ; : crinds any feed, green, wet or dry, snapped 
' | centrate feeds, for instance, fall to grind y Lal 
’ ‘ ‘ ! ‘ ’ . orear corn, roughage bundles or baled flakes 
: the bottom quickly where they Detergents change bubbles aa : with ordinary farm tractor—and no monkey 
| ‘ > 4 business. Get full information on real honest- 
; rapidly undergo gaseous digestion Just what do detergents do to to-goodne«° grinding outfits. Write 
’ | " oa 
B Adair before going into the second part prevent bloat Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712 
H Pare ee nem, of the cow's stomach, Nichols figures that they change | Loss Hastings, Nebraskeo—Manufacturers joe! 
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TO YOU! 


if this book isn’t worth 





many times its price 








The most complete book ever written 


on HOW TO MAKE MONEY from poultry 


A few chicks or thousands POULTRY PROFIT GUIDE 
gives YOU every answer to every poultry raising problem. 
Not one phase of making money, cutting costs, improving 
health or increasing production is missed in this down-to- 
earth, easy-to-read volume by John P. Weeks, Extension Ser- 
vice Poultryman of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. You may 
have had years of poultry experience, yet this book will answer 
new questions, solve old problems, help avoid common errors. 
And you can read it without risking a penny —see offer below. 














H. Alp 


by H. In 393 pages packed with practical in- | 253 photographs and 82 full-color plates 
formation you'll find 79 charts, mape | T The anne of everyday questions and 
and aetual sample forms fer financial, tested answers with sections for group 

A book so practical it ts being 





What Birds Shall Be 
Housed? 


First of all, one should determine 
the number of birds the house will 
accommodate comfortably. This 
can be figured by allowing each 
bird four square feet of floor space. 
Thus a 20 x 20-foot house would 
provide adequate quarters for 100 
birds. 

Some 
hundred, 
200 in a 


will say, “What? Only a 
why I usually put 175 to 
house of that size.””’ You 
can put them in it all right but 
with what results? You will be 
money ahead to sell the surplus. 
Selecting the birds to be housed 
on a day when you are feeling a 
little grouchy will help you to be 
more severe in your judgment. 
There is little use to play along 
with an underweight pullet or a 
bird lacking finish or promise. Get 
rid of her and you will never re- 
gret it. 
When 
check at 


making the selection, 
the same time for lice. 
There is no use housing a lousy 
pullet, and the word lousy should 
be interpreted to mean everything 
it ne 
Fall and Winter Green Feed. 
Frosty mornings are here and gone 
is the natural green feed of poultry 
ranges. Should something be done 
to provide it? Yes, poultry rations 
should carry ingredients which will 
help to replace the natural green 
grass normally consumed by poul- 
try while on range 
Second or third 
is probably the most 
stitute for fresh, 
grass. The value of alfalfa depends 
largely upon its condition For 
poultry, leafy, well-cured alfalfa is 
desirable. The usual recommenda- 
tion is that alfalfa make up from 
3 to 10 per cent of the mash feed. 
It may be fed in the ground form 


cutting alfalfa 
valuable sub- 
green, young 











and 


“With all these vaccines 
health products they make our 
life-span longer, then along comes 
a guy who makes a new meth- 
od of frying chickens popular.” 


or as hay from racks, thus allowing 
the flock to eat the leaves. 
Marking the Early Layer. One 
should note carefully the individual 
birds which start laying early. If 
they are birds of good type, size, 
and apparently of good health, 
they should be marked with a col- 
ored leg band. A bird so marked 
might eventually disappoint you, 
but if at that time you are select- 
ing birds for a breeding pen these 
marked birds are still laying, you 
will have some valuable informa- 
tion to help in picking breeders. 


Cannibalism — Oats. While oats 
are not a sure cure-all for the 
nasty habit of cannibalism, they 


have at times’ been very helpful in 
reducing the amount. Many flock 
owners practice feeding whole oats 
in separate hoppers along with 
mash and other grains. In _ the 
main, the practice has been report- 
ed on favorably. 

Surplus Yellow Carrots for Poul- 
try Feeding. The common yellow 


carrot is a very good source of 
vitamin A, and inasmuch as this 
vitamin is an important one in 
poultry feeding both from the 


growth and health, 
well used in poul- 


standpoint ot! 
carrots might be 


try feeding, if available. Grinding 
them and mixing in a moist mash 
is one manner in which they can 
be fed. 


Ground Corncobs for Litter. 
While there may be no scarcity of 
straw this year, there is good rea- 
son for the farmers of the corn 
be!t to consider the use of ground 
cerncobs for poultry house litter 
in place of straw. They make an 
excellent litter, and they have one 
great advantage over straw; that 
is, they will absorb considerably 
more moisture than will straw, and 
in this way they are a big help in 
maintaining dry and sanitary floor 
conditions. 


The cobs may be ground in the 
average hammer or burr mill. They 
need not be finely ground. There 


is little danger from the birds eat- 
ing this litter as long as they have 
plenty of feed hopper space and 
feed 

Built-Up Litter. If you are plan- 
ning to use built-up litter, you had 
better get started on it without 
delay because it is well to give the 
floor sufficient depth of litter be- 
fore cold weather sets in. Starting 
to build up the litter early makes 
for a warmer floor and less likeli- 
hood for sweating. 

Ground corncobs make a very 
satisfactory litter when used as a 
continuous litter. I would much 
prefer to use them in place of 
straw as a built-up litter. 


size is inherited. It may al- 
affected by feeding incom- 
rations or by high tempera- 


Egg 
so be 
plete 
ture, 





inventory, expense, receipt and tax | study 
4 | used as high school and college text 


records. 162 diagrams and 


rawings 





How to: 


Select chicks for 
brotiers and lay- 
ing flocks 

Start & grow flock 

Figure housing and 
equipment needs 

Manage pullets on 


range 

Control poultry 
diseases 

Get more meat or 
e . 

Save labor, cut, ex- 
pense 

Market poultry and 
e . 


Classify select, cull. 

Incubate, heat, vac- 
cinate. 

Control parasites 

Finance, promote, 
manage. 

Keep records, costs. 








select a breed for profits 

toms, control, treatment 
when what is the NPIP 
your State 








type house to use 
how much floor space for each chick 
hew to contre! cannibalism 
how to make more money 
how to raise turkeys, geese, ducks 








the 8 basic points 
of eee profits when lights should be 
how to reduce mortality rate what 
special praetices for area how to 
disease symp- 
how often to cull 
broiler production in 
what ohicken for a heme flock 


used 








RISK The answer to 


these and hun- 
dreds of ot her questions are 
in POULTRY PROFIT 
GUILDE—to help you make 
extra profits —to help you 
avoid common mistakes 
Order your copy—keep it 7 
days. If you don't see how 
it will be worth many times 
the low price, return for 
full and immediate refund 
Maii the coupon today! 








VULCAN PRESS 


BIRMINGHAM 11, ALABAMA 





VULCAN PRESS, 
4311 Stephens Bidg., Birmingham 11, Ais. 
Send POULTRY PROFIT GUIDE... ~ copy 


may return in 7 days for full refund if not fully please a 
NAME - . —— 7 
i ADDRESS i 
POST OFFICE STATE | 
Check enclosed, send prepaid Send OOD plus del. chee { 










Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- Longer ee 
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No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest inflations 
available... GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 
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..- to reduce woodland fire hazards? 
-+- to dispose of brush easily without 


hauling or burning? 


++. to aerate and enrich your soil? 


7 WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE 


--. low-cost stable bedding? 

++. poultry litter? 

--- orchard or garden mulch? 
You can have all of these if you own a Fitchburg 
Brush Chipper. Reasonably priced... built to 
really last with minimum maintenance cost. 
Check on the coupen which of the uses of Wood 
Chips interest you ‘most... 
us to send your copy of the free leaflet, “Wood 


Chips for the Land.” No obligation. Get this 
valuable information! Mail coupon today. 


and where you want 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





Dept. 3, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Please send me a copy of ‘Wood Chips for the Land.” 
1 om interested in Wood Chips for: 


Stable bedding Fruit tree mulch 


Soil enrichment Garden or berry mulch 
Poultry litter _) Farm roads, field lanes 
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Dairy Farm Home 





Room 


Arrangements 


Proper arrangement of furniture in your 


home will add to beauty and livability. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


ARE is the woman who doesn't like to 

R experiment with furniture arrangement 

to try the sofa over by the windows 

just for a change,” to see how the piano 
looks at the other end of the room. 

But before the man of the house develops 

in aching back and fraying temper, here are 


1 few simple hints for room arrangements. 
they'll help you make the most of your 
urniture in the space you have. 

Do provide traffic lanes through your 


ooms. It's a nuisance and a hazard to have 
helter-skelter throughout a 
wend your way 


urniture 
oom, so that you 
around it to pass through 

Keep the immediate area around the door- 
ways free of furniture. Be sure that has- 
socks and small tables aren't in tripping-over 
territory. If you have fragile lamps or ex- 
pensive knickknacks, keep them well away 
from your traffic lanes to avoid giving them 
the “brush-off!” 

Don't arrange your furniture without mak- 
ing a beforehand floor plan on paper. And if 
you'll scale the plan to the actual measure- 
ments of the room, you will know exactly 
what will fit where before you start shoving 


placed 
must 


things about . 

Do have a point of interest in your room 
and group your furniture to play it up. It 
may be a fireplace, a lovely view from a pic- 
ture window or decorative book shelves. Your 
most important pieces of furniture should be 
about this point of interest——-sofa, 
coffee table, lamp. (Avoid a too 


grouped 
large chairs, 


compact grouping, however, or you'll be shut- 
ting off the rest of the room.) 





A COFFEE TABLE can be the centerpiece for a 


onversational grouping Beds double as lounges. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HMOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


-—p a Courtesy The Stylist Magazine 


GROUP YOUR FURNITURE to take advantayve of the warmth and 


decorativeness of the lovely fireplace that graces your living room, 


Don't leave a chair all by its lonesome. A 
chair has little purpose placed completely 
alone. But add an end table, an adequate 
lamp, perhaps a footstool, and it takes up an 
entirely new personality which spells real 
comfort. The same goes for a sofa. It needs 
other pieces to give it a look of belonging. 

Do consider television in your room ar- 
rangement. (If you don’t already have a 
set, the advent of one in your living room 
may play havoc with your present floor plan.) 

It’s usually not practical nor possible to 
have every chair and sofa within comfortable 
viewing of your television set. Small, pull-up 
chairs or low hassocks on wheels will give 
added seating space. 

The size of your screen will determine the 
distance your furniture should be from the 
set. A small screen will mean a closer group- 
ing. A large screen necessitates a wider area 
between the set and the viewers 

Don't isolate your guests by a scattered 
seating arrangement. Try to provide a cozy 
conversational grouping for at least four peo- 
ple. This can be done in several ways. The 
simplest is the sofa arrangement with a large 
coffee table and chair flanking either end of 
the table. One or two pull-up chairs close at 
hand can quickly increase the seating space 
needed. 

Do arrange your furniture with a regard 
for family activities. If you like to read, ar- 
range comfortable chairs within reach of your 
bookcases, provide good lighting beside each 
chair, a small table for ash trays and snacks. 
For solid comfort, a big hassock for each 
chair. 





WALL SPACE put to use with a permanent card- 
table and chairs—handy spot for informal dining. 


Arrangement of couches makes a compact 


If your family is musically inclined, create 
a music center with a piano, record player, 
records, or what have you, arranged con- 
veniently together with comfortable chairs for 
restful listening. If you go in for card games, 
provide a permanently set-up table and chairs. 

Don’t try to crowd too many pieces in a too 
small area. The new look in home furnish- 
ings is an “airy” look, a feeling of spacious- 
ness. Each piece of furniture should serve a 
practical purpose if your space is limited. If 
it doesn’t, do away with it entirely. 

One table and lamp can serve two chairs 
if they’re grouped together with the table be- 
tween the chairs. A desk and lamp can do 
double duty as an end table placed beside a 
lounge chair o1 

Do keep your arrangements in balance. A 


sofa. 


small spindly-legged table looks ill at ease 
beside a massive, upholstered chair. A large 
floor lamp beside a small occasional chair 


Matching tables and lamps 
good way to create 


looks top heavy 
flanking a 
balance. 
Don't place a large piece of furniture di- 
agonally across a corner. You'll be cutting 
down considerably on your floor space by cut- 
ting off a corner. Instead, fill a corner with 
a small table, flanked by two chairs. Or, use 
a sectional sofa or two sofas with a square 


sofa are a 


table to round off a corner. 

rooms to 
across a corner so it 
may be But, as a 
general rule, keep other furnishings parallel 
to the wall. THE END 


It might be some 


place a television set 


necessary in 


viewed to best advantage 
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couch by the desk 
unit, 


ARM is formed for studio 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


OVEMBER is an interlude 

between the gold: and the 

gray; a month that soothes 
the fretted mind and. brings 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Read that just right and you'll 
see that it is a poem, so-called. 
(I used to write a lot of such stuff 
but the coming on of age taught 
me better!) Anyway, it seems to 
define the month we're in as well 
as anything I’ve seen. The golden 
glory of autumn is passed; the icy 
grayness of true winter has not 
yet arrived. The tempo of living 
slows a bit; the fires burn bright 
and warm; and books and bits 
we've laid aside all through the 
busy summer start to beckon. 

Gardening history has been made 
and if not already attended to, the 
borders will very soon be neatly 
tucked into bed. Into my book of 
spring plans I have written notes 
to myself for more annual seeds to 
be tucked right into the spots 
where I want bright bloom, with 
emphasis on dwarf zinnias which 
come in such a variety of delight- 
ful colors and shades. 

* * * 

Our big inside project is starting 
Kathy off in learning to cook. Our 
first dish was French toast which 
came off nicely after the big hurdle 
of cracking an egg was passed. 

Next we made a package cake. 
Turning on the oven was a 
big adventure but also was the de- 
light of turning on the oven light 
and seeing the spicy dough turn 
golden brown and start peeping 
over the edge of the pan. Mixing 
up a simple butter-cinnamon frost- 
ing was the most fun of all if you 
except the big thrill of having 
Daddy pass his plate for a second 
piece and say that he had never 
eaten better cake in all his life! 

It takes a lot of patience to 
teach a small child to cook even 
the simplest things and patience 

is always been a commodity I've 
heen very short of. But the useful 
knowledge they gain and the de- 
light they feel in this grown-up 
atmosphere of companionship with 
Mother repays a thousandfold for 
the spills, awkwardness, and the 
time taken. You'd never believe 
for would you?) how long it can 
take a seven-year-old to measure 
out a cup of powdered sugar! 

. - > 

The mailbag has lately yielded 
some very interesting bits 

Going back a few issues to our 
discussion of just what we need to 
do to push and promote the sale 
and consumption of butter, I will 
say that my partial pat on the 
head for margarine in cooking was 
received better than I expected it 
would be I think producers are 
beginning to see that butter does 
need a more practical boost than 
just to keep saying it is bette 

One dairy farm woman who 
wrote suggested that the butter 
cartons might be printed up as chil- 
dren's picture or building blocks. 
That is an excellent suggestion 

I just looked at my butter car- 
ton and all it has on it is the name 
of the dairy, a little picture of a 
woman holding up a pat of butter 
with the words “Housewife’s Fa- 
vorite” printed on either side, a 
listing of the dairy products put 


out by this plant, and “one pound 
net”, probably required by law 

Yet the carton is light and nice 
to handle; it is waxed so it might 
be wiped clean and would lend it- 
self beautifully to any child’s ef- 
forts at building houses, forts, fenc- 
es, Or whatever his imagination 
dictated. 

Why not print cartons up with 
farm figures ... a barn, a milk 
house, fence sections, pasture sec- 
tions with cows grazing, stanchion 
sections with cows in the barn... 
so the child could assemble himself 
an entire dairy farm? Oh, you but- 
ter-carton-makers . . where is 
your imagination? 

+ - * 

Good mail is also coming in on 
the subject of “Have Our Gadgets 
Set Us Free?”, which I invited dis- 
cussion on. A Northern Wisconsin 
woman writes that she has lived 
through the old drudgery of wood- 
burning stoves, oil-burning lamps, 
and sadirons into the clean electri- 
cal wonders of our present era and 
that she, too, often looks around 
her and says, “Freedom for what?” 

3ut there’s no need to be bored 
or lonesome or to frantically seek 
outside pastimes in our leisure 
from drudgery, she says, and tells 
her own story to prove it. Having 
raised a family of four children 
alone by practical nursing following 
an early marriage before she fin- 
ished high school, one of the first 
things she did when her children 
were grown was to take a test for 
high school credits. On this she 
gained her first two years and then 
enrolled in extension courses to 
complete the course and receive 
her diploma. 

She enrolled in book clubs, choos- 
ing the classics and educational 
books of all kinds. She tried her 
hand at writing: enrolled in a 
course of specialized exposition at 
the state university; joined the 
Wisconsin Rural Writers’ Associa- 
tion; taught herself typing, and 
how to operate the linotype in her 
local print shop 

She edits a 
her weekly paper 
which will appear soon in a verse 
magazine: writes short stories and 
articles, a few of which she has 
sold: and she won honorable men- 
tion in a writers’ club contest 


‘Cook's Corner” in 
writes poetry 


“Every minute of your leisure 
time can be exciting and enter- 
taining if you want to make it so,” 
this interesting, worthwhile woman 
concludes. 

Another Wisconsin woman says 
that a family of five children, aged 
two through 12, and a_ husband 
with a serious heart condition that 
keeps him in bed most of the time 
doesn’t keep her from having the 
time to do the things she really 
wants to do 

“I do all our sewing, baking, can- 
ning, and the million jobs found on 
a farm,” she says. “I have learned 
to take care of 15 swarms of bees, 
have raised 200 chickens this sum- 
mer, and canned 500 quarts of food 
plus freezing everything freezable 
The children and I dug our pota- 
toes. Yet I think a person always 
has time for the things he or she 
wants to do, don’t you agree?” 

I do; doen't you? Let's have more 
true-life stories of how you keep 
life from boring you. 
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Now! New Improved 








WEL CLEANS 
ILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 











HIGH-QUALITY MILK 


CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap — contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 


wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 


*VEL is the 
trade-mark of the 
Colgate-Palmotive 

Company 





how 











vw Ve 
YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 

SO HAVE MY HANDS! THERE'S NO 
‘DETERGENT BURN’ TO HANDS WITH VEL. 


im- — — “ 





FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how fo help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other. 





Feel the heat 


With any leading wash 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres 
ence of irritating alka 
lis and chemicals that 
cause“ Detergent Burn"! 





Feel NO heat 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con 
tains NO irritating al 
kalis or harsh wash 
tub chemicals to cause 
“Detergent Burn”! 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 

. If a bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off! 


















































No. 228. Gift item! What 
could be a more wonderful Christ- 
mas present for any little girl 
then ao complete wardrobe—from 
coat to undies—for her favorite 
doll! Minimum of fabric and 
sewing time required! For 14, 
16, 18, 20-in. dolls. Please or- 


der by size! 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. 
Send 25 cents for each pattern 
to Pattern Dept., Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis Also 
send 25 cents for our FALL-WIN- 
TER FASHION BOOK 

PATTERN ORDERS WILL BE 
FILLED IN 2 TO 3 WEEKS. 


No. 556. Table and tree ornaments, gift box trims clev- 
erly mode of gilt papers, gilt string, colored papers and 
sequins, and bright wool yarns will give you a wealth of 
gey ornaments very inexpensively! Pattern coMains actual 
size 5-inch angel, gold nugget, a fiying gold bird, “ripple” 
ball, swirls, yarn Santa, and snowmen as well as instruc- 
tions on how to moke silver pine cones, wreaths, ond arti- 


ficial snow for decorative purposes. 


No. 2971. Easy-to-moke jumper has its own short or 
three-quarter sleeved blouse; is smart with saddie-stitch 
trim or plain. Sizes 10-20. Size 16: Jumper, 2% yds. 
54-in. Blouse, 2% yds. 35-in. 


No. 2936. Little lassies will love this pleated jumper, 
weskit, end blouse ensemble—Scotch styled in velveteen 
and clon plaids. Sizes 2-8. Size 4: Weskit ond jumper, 
1% yds. 54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. (Hat set in sizes 19, 20, 
21, 22-in. is separate pattern No. 2952.) 


spark! 





— Rie 
nts 


oS 


2027. 
curved notched collar or collarless neck- 


line with 


for yourself! 











sleeve choice. 


24... Size 16%: 
fabric. 
No. 2845. 
aprons perfect for gift giving — even 


To be trimmed with rick- 
rack, ball fringe or tassels to add the 
In one size, 


only one yard. 








A princess with style has 


In one pattern — little 


each apron takes 
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No. 2915. Outstanding skirts to give 
you any-hour wear in any fabrics you 
can name! One skirt has patch pock- 
ets (shown); the other, inset pockets. 
Waist sizes 24-32-in. Size 28: 2% yds. 
39-in. fabric. 


No. 2992. Blouse pattern includes 
two styles; one with pockets (shown). 
Sleeve choice and versatile collar. Sizes 
10-20, 36-40. Size 16: 2% yds. 35-in. 
or 39-in. fabric. (Two separate pat- 
terns.) 
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Fill Up The Cookie Jar 


Here are a few tried and true cookie 


reci pes 


that*both you and your family will applaud, 


OW and again you need to 

add new recipes to your 

cookie file. Here are some 
that are extra good. 


Chocolate Crunch Cookies 


cup white sugar 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons cocoa 


wwe 


2 eggs 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sifted flour 
1, cup nuts 
Cream butter, sugar, and cocoa 
well. Stir in eggs and vanilla. 


Mix baking powder with flour and 
stir in. Drop by teaspoonfuls into 
about % cup confectioners sugar, 
then lift to buttered baking sheets. 
Bake at 350 degrees, 10 to 12 min- 
utes. A few drops of red coloring 
will improve the color or you may 
use an extra tablespoon of cocoa. 
Makes about 3 dozen cookies, but 
recipe may be doubled easily. 
These cookies do not freeze well. 


Favorite Oatmeal Cookies 


4 cup butter 

2 cup brown sugar 

2 cup white sugar 

beaten egg 
tablespoon water 

teaspoon vanilla 

cup sifted flour 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

2 cups rolled oats 

4 cups chocolate chips, or 1 cup 
chopped nuts, or 1 cup raisins, 
or 14, cups cocoanut 

Cream shortening and _ sugars 
well. Stir in beaten egg. Add wa- 
ter and vanilla. Sift together 
flour, soda, salt. Add them and 
oatmeal. Then work in any one 
of the variations or any combina- 
tion you would like. Drop on but- 
tered baking sheets. Bake at 375° 
F. for 10 to 15 minutes. 


1 
' 
! 
1 
1 
! 
3 
1 
i 
1 
9 
2 


4 
2 
2 
i 
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Crinkly Ginger Snaps ° 


1 cup white sugar 

4% cup butter 

1 egg 

4 cup molasses 

2 cups flour 

1', teaspoons soda 

'4 teaspoon cloves 

', teaspoon cinnamon 

', teaspoon ginger 

4, teaspoon salt 

butter and sugar well. 
unbeaten and beat in 


Cream 
Add egg 


by Marian Pike 


utes. Watch carefully that you 
remove them from oven at crinkly 
stage and before they scorch. 

The dough or the baked cookies 
may be frozen. I usually double 
the recipe, then freeze the baked 
cookies in wax paper-lined cov- 
ered tins which I have collected 
through the years and which origi- 
nally housed candied fruits, fancy 
candies, etc. Metal coffee cans 
may be fised, too, though the pound 
size will not hold many baked 
cookies. Or simply package them 
in flat boxes and wrap with freez- 
er paper. 


so 


Fruit Drop Cookies 


Combine: ', cup chopped figs, 
dates, and raisins in any combi- 
nation with ', cup milk. Soften in 


double boiler. Add 1/3 cup butter 


to fruit mix. Beat 2 eggs with 4 
teaspoon salt. 
Beat in ', cup brown sugar 
', cup white sugar 
1 cup sifted flour. 
Combine both mixes, then sift 
together: 
4% cup flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder. 
Combine this dry mix with the 
fruit-egg-sugar mix. Stir in 1 tea- 


Stiffen in refrigera- 
inches apart by tea 
buttered baking 
10 to 12 minutes at 


spoon vanilla 
tor. Drop 2 
spoonfuls on 
sheet. Bake 
350° F. 
Molasses Softies 


7 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoons soda 

8 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons ginger 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1 cup shortening, melted 

1 1/3 cups sugar 

2 cups light molasses 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 eggs 

44 cup light cream 

Seeded raisins 
Sift flour, salt, 

(If your spices 

use a little more 

replenished occasionally 

ones thrown away.) Melt 

saucepan large enough for mixing 

the cookies. Remove from fire and 

stir in sugar, molasses, and vine- 

gar. Stir in eggs and mix well 

Alternately add sifted dry ingredi- 

ents and milk. Cover pan tightly 

and refrigerate for an hour. 


soda, and spices. 
are old, you may 
Spices must, be 
and old 
fat in a 














well. Add molasses. Sift flour with Drop dough by tablespoonfuls on 
dry ingredients and work in. Chill. well buttered cookie sheets. Press 
Roll in balls, drop in granulated raisin into each cookie. Bake 10 
sugar, and flatten on cookie sheet. to 12 minutes in 400° F. oven, pre- 
Bake 375 degrees, 10 to 12 min- heated. Remove at once to cake 
Use This Coupon to Order Patterns on Page 946 
Pattern ’ HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
Numbers Size 
cottmni-mmeg Ce Ge, TR, 
Sn ee lll lL ee Send me potterns' listed 
— - Nome 7 as RFD 
Seats Town State 
| PATTERNS 25¢ EACH, FASHION BOOKS 25¢ EACH 

















racks. 


between them 
tomary two inches. 


instead 


) 


Store when cold. 


ol 


(Cookies 
spread so allow about three inches 
the cus- 


Caramel Frosted Cookies 


', cup butter 


1', cups brown sugar 


2 eggs 


2', cups sifted flour 


1 teaspoon soda 
1, teaspoon salt 
I cup sour cream 
teaspoon vanilla 
2/3 cup nutmeats 


Cream sugat 


and 


Add well-beaten eggs 


gredients together 
nately with sour 
and flavoring 


Drop 


and 
cream 


» 


teaspoon maple sirup 


Sif 
ac 


on buttered baking sheet 


273" F. 
Frosting: 
4 teaspoons butter 


tor 


1 cup confectioners sugar 


1 teaspoon water 


1 teaspoon maple sirup 


Heat butter in small sl 
til light brown Rem 
stove and beat in other 


ents. 
consistency. Fros 
Cor rkic Ss 

Pin Wheel 


Filling: 


t 


the 


t dry 
id 


shortening. 


in- 


alter- 
Add nuts 
inches apart 


Bake at 


12 to 15 minutes 


<illet 


ve 


un- 


from 


ingredi- 


Cookies 


2', cups dates (cut fine) 


cup sugar 
cup water 
cup nuts 


Simmer together 
soft (about 10 
cool. 

Dough: 


1 cup butter 


2 cups brown sugar 


83 eggs 
4', cups flour 
', teaspoon salt 
', teaspoon soda 
Cream 
Beat 
ingredients 
chilled dough 
Spread on 
jelly roll 
overnight (or 
inch thick. Bake 
10 to 12 minutes. 


sugar 


Chill 
into 


coo!) 


and 


ntil 


minutes) 


dough 
rectangle. 


at 


filling 
Let stand in refrigerator 
freeze) 


350 


Roll 


Slice 
F, 


Beat well until of spreading 
cooled 


dates are 
and then 


shortening. 
in eggs and mix in sifted dry 


Roll 
as 


“ 
for 
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RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL eye CATTLE 


AUTO HORN 








wit! 
Tm: NEW 
—. > 
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GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipinent, Dehorning 


Beliows Like a Bull—Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
ime coves Oe —— 
dustr Easily ins on 
ar ruck. Dees cenette 
tone carries for miles 











Complete with 


ing 


Imitates any cattle sound Steering Post 
Great novelty horn, toe If Centro! Lever 
your dealer can't supply 

you, order Gree t and send SPECIAL INTRO- 
us his mame nd check DUCTORY OFFER 
MO cop M ney back 


95 Post- 

4] 0 paid 
quiries invited ($2 below reg. list) 
Kattie Kaller Div,, 1907 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr, 


if net satisfied. Dealer in 





Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 





No. 21--POR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num 
bered both sides, $13.25 
per dozen 

No. 17--FOR HORNS. 

Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 

No, 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per dozen, 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 





BIG 1954 
‘CATTLE-LOG 


The Véfec 4 eo 
“A THOUSAND AND ONE” 


l J[VESTOCK 
ITEMS 
GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON \ 

















iF RUSTI-SOLV 

fails te remove iron rust 
from any 

white or fas! colored fabrie 

PRICE $2.00 


portage pad 


RUSTY SOLY CHLMWCAL CO SOLY CHEMICAL co 
1200 VILLA PLACE 
NASHVILLE TENN 


WOOLENS! 


At MILL PRICES. beautiful all 











guy direct 


wool and part wool materials. Make all 
your women's and children's garments; 
men's sport shirts and jackets, at home 
and save precious dollars FREE 


SWATCHES. 
HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC 
Dept. H11, West Swanzey, N.H. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 





We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the USA Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 


you to choose from Write 


circular today 


Fort Atkinson, 


own breed for 
for stationery 
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Bring tired rooms lives, 


with the charun and comfartog 


Healthful Humidity 


, Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


41i3 Kansas Street, 






latdnet 


Radiator 
Enclosures 


Just like the wave of a magic wand, 
custom-made Gardner Enclosures 
hide drab radiators —_— bring old, 
tired rooms alive with a fresh, new 
look that will delight you. Gardner 
Enclosures save you work, too, by 
checking radiator “smudge” that 
soils clean walls and draperies. 
And, equipped with special non- 
mechanical water pans, they keep 
rooms more pleasantly, comforta- 
























bly heated while the more moist 
air protects your family against 
winter coughs and colds. Availabl 
in many styles and finishes, Write 





for free, illustrated folder. 
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BOIL SOIL AND CHEMICAL in the flask to liberate the nitrogen in the 
immonia — that part of the nitrogen most available to the plants. 
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AVAILABLE NITROGEN is determined by com- 
paring the density of color to prepared standards. 


Does Our Soil Need Nitrogen? 


The new nitrogen test gives 
a truer picture of the avail- 


able nitrogen in your soil. 


by Emil Thuog 


VERY farm boy and his father should 
k ask the question--does our soil need 
nitrogen? The reason for this is that 
most soils do lack an ample supply of avail- 
able nitrogen for good plant growth or maxi- 
mum crop yields. ,But how is a person going 
to find out if his soils lack nitrogen? The 
new test for available soil nitrogen, presently 
to be described, is designed. to give the 
answer 
It takes 150 lbs. nitrogen to produce 100 
That is six times the amount 
twice the amount of po- 


nitrogen is not 


bushels of corn 
of phosphorus and 
tassium needed. The element 
only an essential constituent of all plant and 
a sense, the key 


animal proteins but is, in 


constituent of proteins 


Uses more nitrogen... 


Since plants require much more nitrogen 
than phosphorus and potassium, it seems 
strange that much more emphasis in soil 
testing has been placed on the former two 


elements than on nitrogen One reason for 
this is that when legumes are properly grown, 
they can get the nitrogen they need from the 
nitrogen fixing bacteria on the legume roots. 

Another reason is that nitrogen is a sort 
of a will-o’-the-wisp in the family of elements 
needed for plant growth. In the soil it exists 
largely in combination with organic matter 
from which, through the action of bacteria, 
it is continually being split off in forms that 
lost by leaching, or by 
It would be easy 


present, but 


can be used by plants 
going into the air as a gas 
the total amount 
answer we want, 


to determine 
that is not the 


Makes nitrogen available ... 


How should one determine the nitrogen 
status of a soil, particularly the amount of 
nitrogen that the soil will supply to a forth- 
coming crop? A cue to the answer lies in the 
processes by which nature transforms organic 

il nitrogen to ammonia and nitrate, both of 


which are soluble in the soil water and may 
plants. This trans- 
largely by a 
How 


multiply de- 


be absorbed and used by 
formation is brought about 
fostered by the soil 
bacteria work and 
temperature, soil 


process bacteria 
fast these 
pends largely on 
and supplies of moisture and food 


reaction, 


When first liberated from the organic mat- 
ter, the nitrogen is largely used by the bac- 
teria in building up their own tissues. This 
continues as long as an ample supply of the 
so-called energy materials —sugar, starch, and 
cellulose—exist. When the 
become low, the activity of the 
slackens and the thei: 
finally becomes available in the form of ni- 


trate for crop use 


supplies of these 
bacteria 


nitrogen in tissues 


form 


soil, 


If a large amount of cellulose in the 
of straw and shavings is added to a 
formation of nitrates will be greatly delayed. 
These materials will stimulate mul- 
tiplication of bacteria and thus, a tieing up of 
the nitrogen in their tissues 


greatly 


Previous testing inadequate .. . 


In the past, a soil test for nitrate nitrogen 
has been used to a considerable extent. How- 
ever, as is probably apparent from what has 
just been said, such a test tells us only how 
much of this particular form of nitrogen is 
present at any one time. This 
ally small at any one time, may change great- 
ly from week to week or even day to day 


imount, usu- 


Obviously, for telling what the available 
nitrogen of a soil is—the amount of nitrogen 
a crop may get from the soil during the en- 
suing crop season---the nitrate test is not at 
all satisfactory. 

Since practically all of the nitrogen of the 
soil exists in the organic matter, and this ni- 
trogen is made available for crop use through 
activity of bacteria, it would seem reasonable 
to base a test for the nitrogen potential of a 
soil with the use of appropriate chemicals. 


Steps in testing .. . 

In the test for determining the available 
nitrogen of a soil, a one-fourth teaspoonful 
of soil is placed in a boiling flask along with 
some water and a small amount of potassium 
permanganate, and sodium carbonate. This 
mixture is then boiled whereupon the per- 
manganate and sodium carbonate liberate in 
the form of ammonia the nitrogen in the soil 
organic which is most available. On boiling, 


this liberated ammonia is expelled from the 
flask and is caught in water by means of a 
suitable attachment to the flask. The well 
known Nessler reagent is then added to the 
water containing the liberated ammonia, 
whereupon, a yellow-brown color forms whose 
intensity is proportional to the amount of 
ammonia present. This amount is determined 
by comparing the intensity of the color with 
that of carefully prepared standards. 
Regarding nitrogen potential or amount 
of nitrogen that will become available during 
a growing season, five amounts in terms of 
pounds per acre are recognized as follows: 


. ot Bg Sa eae 0 to 75 
rs Ow A rm 75 to 150 
Re 150 to 225 
RS aa 225 to 300 


Very high 300 plus 

The amounts given above do not represent 
directly the amounts of nitrogen a season's 
crop will get but rather the amounts present 
ih a soil which are in such form as might 
soluble during the season. As this 
nitrogen becomes soluble, some will be used 
by the soil bacteria, some may be lost by 
leaching, some may be absorbed by weeds, 
and the crop should get a good share—now 
estimated to be about 40 per cent of what 
the test shows. 

Thus, if it is found by test that a soil 
contains 300 lbs. of available nitrogen, we 
then estimate that a crop would probably 
get 40 per cent of this, or 120 lIbs., which is 
enough for an 80-bushel yield of corn. 


become 


* Results are promising .. . 


During the past year or two the test for 
available soil nitrogen has been applied to 
thousands of soil samples in the Wisconsin 
State soil testing laboratory, and our obser- 
vations to date lead us to become rather en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of such a 
test. Simplified equipment is being developed 
so that the test can be made in county agent 
and vo-ag department laboratories along with 
the other soil tests already in use. THE END 


Our next article in this soil testing series 
will be “Test For Phosphorus.” This article 
will discuss the importance of phosphorus 
to plant growth and the steps in determin- 
ing the available supp'y in the soil. 
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der attachment. Except for a lit- 
tle too much swelling in her ud- 
der, the third place heifer shown 
by E. A. Dawdy, Kansas, might 
have won this excellent class 

In one of the best 3-year-old 
classes we've ever seen, first place 
went to Carnation Lola Tidy Beau- 
ty, a cow with tremendous scale, 
width, and smoothness. She was 
showing a little stale in udder, but 
won the class rather easily. Monan- 
fran Farms won second with Har- 
vey Nelson & Sons in third. A 
Kansas cow, Heersche Smoky Sara, 
shown by Heersche Brothers was 
the winning 4-year-old and _ she 
made an ‘outstanding top. She was 


a very strong cow with a lot of 
size, yet very sharp with an ex- 
cellent udder well attached. She 
was reserve grand champion fe- 


After some debate Swartz 
followed her with two dry cows, 
shown by Hickory Creek Farms 
and Allen Hetts, both very well 
balanced but not as sharp as the 
two in fourth and fifth places 
Because of her greater size and 
capacity, along with her sharpness 
throughout, last year’s winner re- 
peated in the aged cow class that 
numbered 57 Woodglen Queen 
Mazie, shown by Forsgate Farms, 
defeated the best uddered cow in 
the show, Anker Admiral Mooie, 
owned by Pabst Farms. Except for 
the latter having an advantage in 
udder and straighter hind legs, the 
Forsgate cow won the class rather 
handily and went on to be grand 
champion cow. There were many 
outstanding aged cows well down 
the line 
No one 


male. 


exhibitor swept the 
groups, although Forsgate Farms 
had the top dairy herd and the 
winning produce of dam, the latter 


on the produce of Lauroe Anna 





Klussendorf Award 
Winner 


POPULAR HERD MANAGER of 
Brays Island Plantation, Inc., South 
Merton Sowerby, is the 
1953 winner of the coveted Klus- 


Carolina, 


sendorf Memorial Trophy Mert 
has shown the Guernsey herd for 
Mr. F. B. Davis, Jr., during the past 
several years, and he is the twelfth 
man to be selected who, throughout 
the season, has excelled in en- 
deavor, ability, and sportsmanship. 
The award is made annually at the 
National Dairy Cattle C 


MorTess 
i. ress. 





Geraldine. The best three females 
were shown by Carnation and in a 
debatable placing, the winning get 
of sire was the get of Pabst Comet, 
shown by Braun's Sunny Lea Farm, 
Wisconsin. There were some gets 
down the line that had more 
sharpness and straighter hind legs 

There were nine state herds 
shown; the top placing was very 


close. After considerable delibera- 
tion the judge placed Wisconsin, 
followed by Illinois, New York, 


Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Indiana, 
Michigan, and South Dakota, in 
that order. There were 97 exhibit- 
ors from 11 states in this grand 
Holstein show Hickory Creek 
Farms was premier exhibitor and 
Pabst Farms premier breeder. 


Thirteen Brown Swiss 
state herds 

Brown breeders put on 
their usual fine show with 270 
head brought from thirteen states 
by 63 exhibitors Judge Paul 
Misner, Pennsylvania, had some of 
the ringside confused some of the 
time due to his unusual ring pro- 
cedure, but except for the aged 
cow class, did an excellent job, in 
our opinion. Lee’s Hill Farm, New 
Jersey, again won both premier 
breeder and premier exhibitor 
awards, also won seven blues, more 
than any other exhibitor. 

Winner in the bull calf class was 
a large, stretchy calf that was 
nicer over the shoulders and longer 
in the rump than the calf in sec- 
ond place. He was Forward’s Mas- 
ter of Sharon, shown by Paul 
Dirkson, Ohio, while Norvic Farm, 
Wisconsin, won second with a 
younger calf that was a little more 
compact but a trifle deeper for his 
size. 

Curtiss Candy Company had the 
top junior yearling, Curtiss Candy 
Ned's Captor, that had consider- 
ably more substance, depth, spring 
of rib, and nicer head than the 
entry from Ethan Allen Farm, Ver- 
mont, that was a little sharper 
and nicer over the tailhead in sec- 
ond. The Curtiss Candy bull was 
reserve junior champion. 

Norvic Elaim of Norvic Farm 
won the senior yearling class and 
was junior champion bull. He was 
longer, cleaner in the head and 
neck, but not as deep as the second 
prize bull that was a trifle narrow 
and knotty at his tailhead.. The 
winning 2-year-old was Norvic Chy- 
sin, owned by C. Robert & Robert 
Sibley, Illinois, that was very deep 
yet had a lot of stretch and over- 
all balance. The next pair of bulls 
was rather close. The second prize 
bull owned by Paul Dirkson was 
deeper in his body and not as 
pinched in the heart as the bull 
shown by J. Dayton Smith, New 
Jersey 

The aged bull 


Swiss 


class was out- 
standing. Harold Portner, Minne- 
sota, won first place with Lee’s 
Hill Keeper's Integrity, a bull with 
a little more size and maturity, 
also deeper, and smoother over the 
rump. The bull in second from 
the herd of Ben Eiting & Sons, 
Ohio, was just a little small and 
not as sharp. There were some 
other outstanding bulls down the 
line. The top two bulls were grand 
and reserve champions, respectively. 

One of the best classes in the 
entire show was the best udder 

(Continued on page 951) 
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MARYLAND'S winning 4-H cattle judging team. L. to R.: J. Morris, 


coach, R. Harbaugh, R. Haugh, J. 


Nicolai, G, Patterson, M. Buckel. 


Maryland Wins National 4-H Judging Contest 


HIRTY-ONE teams competed 

in the National 4-H Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest held at 
this year’s National Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress. For the eighth time 
in the past eleven years Maryland 
won first place. The winning team, 
coached by John L. Morris, consist- 
ed of John Nicolai, Richard Haugh, 
Roscoe Harbaugh, and Glenn Pat- 
terson. Maryland had a_ 6-point 
lead over runner-up Indiana and 
was followed by Texas, North Car- 
olina, Kansas, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, and Ala- 
bama. 

High individual in the entire con- 


test was Arnold Ginbach, a member 
of the Michigan team. He was fol- 
lowed by Carlton Clippinger, Ohio; 
Kent Potts, Texas; Jerry Ottinger, 
Indiana; Lester Phillips, Kansas; 
Harvey Stockham, West Virginia; 
John Nicolai and Richard Haugh, 
Maryland; G. K. Davis, North Car- 
olina; and Malcom Baxter, Jr., 
Mississippi 


Maryland was high team on 
Brown Swiss, while New York 
ranked high in Ayrshires. Ken- 


tucky placed first in Jerseys, North 
Carolina in Guernseys, and Kansas 


in Holsteins. 





National FFA Dairy Judging Contest 


*rHERE were 36 teams in the FFA 
National Judging Contest held 

at Waterloo and six teams were 
awarded Gold Emblems for ranking 
high in the contest. They were: 
Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Texas 
Fifteen boys received Gold Em- 
blems for their individual placings: 
Kent Romney, Arizona; Clyde 
Wood and John Vostrez, Idaho; Al- 


len Wagner, Illinois; Norman Suth- 
erlin, Indiana; Garold Burghart, 
Kansas; Bobby Srygler, Kentucky; 
Stephen Reed, Massachusetts; Al- 
len Althoff, Montana; Roger Sens- 
ing, New Mexico; Jere Brittian, 
North Ronald Dominy, 
Ohio; Gaines Wansley, South Caro- 
lina; Wayland Wright, Texas; and 
Bob Childers, Wyoming. 


Carolina; 





Ohio State Wins College Judging Contest 


ITH thirty-three teams com- 
peting, a new high was es- 
tablished in the Intercollegiate 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest at 
the 1953 National Dairy Cattle 
Congress. First place was won by 
Ohio State University, coached by 
Harold Kaeser. Members of the 
winning team were Charles Grimes, 
high individual in the entire con- 
test: Robert Jones, eighth high in- 
dividual; and Lamar King, who 
ranked tenth 
Ohio State had a 17-point lead 
over runner-up Cornell University, 
coached by George Trimberger, and 
a member of the Cornell team, 
Laurence Keeley, tied with Charles 
Grimes for high individual score 
with 693. In accordance with the 
rules of the contest, Grimes was 
declared the winner based on his 
higher score on placings 
Ohio and Cornell were followed 
by Purdue, Maryland, Penn Stats 


Kentucky, Arkansas, Washington, 
Michigan, and lowa State, in that 
order. Besides Grimes, Keeley, and 
the other members of the Ohio 
team, that were in the top ten, 
Dan Farris, Tennessee, was third; 
Jerzy Rakes, Arkansas, fourth; Ray 
Tucker, Kentucky, fifth; Delmar 
Lee Gaurd, Purdue, sixth; Dale 
Stoker, Cornell, seventh; and W 
Levis Phipps, Pennsylvania, tied fo 
eighth 

Cornell was high team in Guern- 
seys and Holsteins, with Laurence 
Keeley high individual in Holsteins 
George Fritz, Michigan State, was 
top man in Guernseys. Texas A & 
M won high honors in Ayrshires 
with Henry Grabber, Connecticut, 
high man. In Brown Swiss, Purdue 
was the high team and Chas. Lind- 
sey, Missouri, top individual. Ken- 
tucky ranked first in Jerseys with 
Leonard Slyter, Kansas, high indi- 
vidual 





, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY judging team, winner of 1953 Inter- 


collegiate Dairy Cattle Judging contest. L. to R.: H. Kaeser 
L. King, C. W. Grimes (high individual), R. Jones and G 


coach; 


A. Maurer 
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CLAY PF HOLMES, 8117 West Glet Street HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 HELP WANTED RABBITS 
M : Kansa . sizes & Ib 1 Ib 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, a ages markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num p to $4 monthly ising ort 
Hea " tested WALLOCH ‘ LYNCH bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also SINGLE men with dairy. pe Itry general farm — Ze land 1 bits P — - — : = 
Huger Creek Farm Klkhorn Wisconsin carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, experience. Top farm wages Chance for train . age vagy WHI ry a ~~ , “ 
KR. RK. 1 4.° veterinary instruments, supplies, serums. reme ing and adv ancement Excellent working and ilare free VHITE’S RABBITRY, . ack s¢ n 
living conditions Steady, year-round work Michigan 19 
HMOLSTEIN and Guernsey cows and heifers dies; in tact, everything for the stockman BOX 720. care Hoard’s Dairyman rt Atkin 
Fresh or epringers Heifers bred for tall Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY eon. Wieconsia 13-* 
LAKPESIDE DAIRY FARMS Silver Lake CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 18-* MARRIED man with smal! family. Wife willing SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Indiana 5-17 TESTING—Milk tests via mail; production rec to board single man. Test cow milker. No { 
FOR better ’ we and fers write ot ords. Case, tiny bottles furnished FINAN euteide work Wages $250 and good living 
call JESS LATHROP, D i is 15.* LABORATORY, Danville, Ohio 21-10 conditions. Farm located Connecticut. Write CERTIFIED Ladino clover 85¢ Ib. Jefferson 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We FREE 64 page catalog. Mastitis, abortion, other BOX 189, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At Certified Clinton oats §!.85 bu Also have 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this livestock diseases Complete line products hinson. Wisconsin 18." Birdsell clover huller LLOYD SCHULD, 
fall. ¢ tf all | le. Let know your Save money. Write KANSAS CITY VACCINE MILKERS—Del.aval machine-must strip. Apart Seeds, Jefferson, Wisconsin 
needs We can supply them BOTTEMA ©O., Dept. W. Kansas City, Missouri 21-spl ment for married men, room and beard for 
F.RMS, Bridgeport. Ind. Plaintield 8266. 20-* single men. Salary up t 235.00 per mdnt 
ay A Rn gy anna iy Peggy HAY AND BEDDING 6 days per week. TUSCAN DAIRY FARMS MISCELLANEOUS 
springer heifers aleo «younger heifers and INC 750 Union Avenue, Union, N. J 21-4 
young epringer cows CHESTER FROBERG erds on se Grade sroduc PARTS for all stoves Ranges, heaters, fur- 
Valparaiso. Indiana 17.* WANTED—Alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie hay ay ye — f a —_ tel A om va naces. Fit guarantesd. Write for prices. Give 
REGISTERED Holstein calves D. L. CAVEY ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Upper San ant Gupendetie, Geed working end heneing make, model and part number. OMAHA 
khorn, Wiscone 11° a, co. conditions. BOX 219, care Hoard’s Dairymat STOVE WORKS, Dept. H., 1204 Douglas 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many HAY tor sale-—Alfalfa, alfalfa-timothy mixed ent Aibinees Wi anal Be . , Street, Or Nebraska 19-¢ 
calfhood vaccinated artificially bred Th red clover Baled--F.O.B. E A. RUSSELI EXPERIENCED Fiboe-ssanc stg t r purebred Holsteir OUTDOOR t ets cesspools septic tanks 
Hangs tested col ents y truck Hartford, Wisconsin 17-12 - Meee . cleaned Sa ; ping ligging Free de- 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND | FOR Sale—Hay—hay. ART CALLARI HAY — -  ecrenengg mgs” anne” mone tails. DIG-NO-MORE COMPANY, 2611 Har 
ACKES, Menomonee Fails “ i Tele Company, shippers of uniformly graded hay see pecs — wares Srepne -" cone vz y viet. Mint iemeset 19.4 
phone 3700 8-* alfalfa, clover, timothy prairie feeding hay water, mea , ni A. am dis = aa ae HAVE | por g cor Serve fresh Free with 
MOLSTEING and Guernseye— Large selection of Upper Sandusky, Ohio 17-* os — > WERT = wi TER. ox rt order Ideas H lo Make Parties Lively. 5 
choice springers and tres we and heitere SHIPPERS quality baled hay. Crain. Delivered aml — ’ ue _ : pounds § , nde § 5 5 pounds 
TH and Bangs tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE prices on request SCHWAB BROS. MILLS my a 3.75. MURDOCK POPCORN FARMS, Farm 
& SON, *¢ a 1 Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’ Elgin INC., New Bavaria, Ohio 21-4 WANTEO—Guernsey enthusiasts with nase gg na oo an ie ik 20-2 P 
and some college training to work with pr 
Lilinots it la ‘ Katablished gressive newly established large herd in nort RAISE Minh Free 1} et pen plans inside 
208 nie gvod selection at Claremore, Okla., FEED BAGS ern Florida. Write: SUPT. OF LIVESTOCK screte . sre. Mink are money makers 
Branch —Phone: Claremore 11¢ 15.* : - : Investigate LAWRENCE MOLGARD, 
RESISTERED—tincrnces ecives, K. VY. PARM VELDA DAIRY FARM, INC., Tallahassee ee ay Rag ~ ghee aon 
Fikhorn. Whe si 11° WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and Florida, Phone 27845 GIFTS at » sle—Christmas gift catalog of 
GOOD Cuerneey cattle for sale ARROWHEAD burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations VOUNG married man, experienced farmer, fa electrics! & ances, ewares, clocks, jew 
. . THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM miliar to this locality Must be good cow ~~ . . 
CYL OPERATIVE CUPRRNSEY SALES ASSO . ‘ | eiry verware Send 50c for large colortul 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* man Position open about March Is rf: . 
CLATION Carl Dhuesk Manager Barnum references in first letter LOOKOUT VAI catalog HOUSEHOLD 419 lorr-HbD Toledo, 
~ngprongets 21-3 LEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin a pl 
RED thar fere six ft the ! Also two FARMS FOR SALE WANTEDO—FExperienced farm manager for 350 MAKE money home! Addressing mailing 
. ‘ ‘ PALMER Marlette Michigar acre model dairy ftarm—-east central Wise Hand, typewriter Splendid opportunity For 
FOR Ke Kee ' tw rown Se ! ‘ OUTSTANDING 319 acre farm on highway 3 sin Holstein purebred herd. BOX 217, care registration Instruction tk and starting of 
born September 3. 19 BEATRICE NESS miles from town. 50 cow tile barn. 2 tile Hoard’s Pairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsit fer, send § Refur SOUTHWEST 
M Creek Indiana silos, new 50 cow dry barn with concrete silo MAN with more than average ability to operate MAII ORDER, Box 262 Los Angeles il, 
4 bedroom dwelling, modern 53 tarm houses 250 acre Ciuernsey dairy farn Excellent i California J 
LL with electricity and water; all feed. $100,000 portunity for a man who is interested in bet TOP from midwest. Your new goose and 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS well financed Fine herd and equipment ter than average ving conditions Moderr K feat . a sys bring highest prices and 
—_—_— available. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John buildings, he for hired mar Geod s immediate payment when shipped to Midwest 
LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog HM. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 20-2 Experienced college graduate preferred BOX r Ask for 
reisci AUCTION aS8cCHool Mason City, STROUT'S Farm Catalogue. Farms. homes. bus 224. care Hoard'’s Dairyma Fort Atkineor free . ping tag For quotation on used 
lowa 25.° inesses, 33 states, Coast-to-coast Describes Wisconsit ‘£ und duck feat end advance sar 
LEARN auctioneer . Term soon Write for 5298 bargains Mailed tree World's largest WANTED — Supervisor preferably with exper ple MIDWEST FEATHER COMPANY 1348 
atealog. MISSOURT AUCTION SCIKOOL, Bos 55 years service STROUT REALTY 7-T ence in production and processing of hybrid W. Cer Roa ‘ y g I ois 21-* 
842514, Kaneas City, Missouri 9.* South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill 20-5 seed corn and .plant management Interested SAVE money—-Order free sewing book "1953 
SOUTHERN Wi sin dairy ftarme, all located party should be qualified to direct men and Patter Service For Sewing W Cotton 
near Fort Atkinson, the world's dairy capital have knowledge of machinery maintenance and Bags 24 pages. te w t make fashion- 
FERTILIZERS Our lists are always complete. Write for free repair References Address reply t BOX able ng j se! i items from thrifty 
catalogue LOGANWAY INC Wisconsin's 223. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkineor cotton sacks. You save container costs when 
rnocKk Fr ha Highest teat Tennessee and leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis Wieconsia 1-2 y buy products in cott bags. Send post- 
’ ia ' ‘ a i ephate available consin 6-* MILKERSingle or married for outstanding ecard today NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
! ' ery Quality OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Wille- Rolstein herd in Illinois List experience Box 7é Memphis, Tennessee 5-spl 
ana ‘ teed Request prices itera mette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated cata- wage requirements and telephone. BOX 222 YOUR leather jacket renovated expertly. Free 
t Ih i KLATON MANN PHOS log KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis cir r BERLEW MPG. CO., Dept « 
PHATE COMPANY J t, Illinois 19-5 vallis, Oregon. 2-° consin. 21-* Freeport, New York. 17-apl 
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Report from The National Dairy 


Cattle Congress 


(Continued from page 949) 


class won by the cow that was 
later first prize 4-year-old and 
grand champion female. Lee's Hill 
Ski Lady R, shown by Lee's Hill 
Farm, had an udder that was hard 
to fault. Two Norvic Farm cows 
placed second and third. 


A very growthy calf shown by 
Lee’s Hill Farm won the heifer 


calf class, Lee’s Hill Cantatta M, 
that had more stretch but wasn't 
as strong as the second heifer, a 
little more compact, shown by Car- 
lene Ryder, Connecticut. Pauline 
McKitrick, Ohio, won the junior 
yearling class with Jimmy's Rose 
Girl, a heifer with more overall 
balance and depth than the entry 
from Lee's Hill in second. 

In a close placing, Curtiss Candy 
Intrepid Maybell topped the senior 
yearling class and was junior cham- 
pion. She had more width of body, 
was nicer in the head, and a little 


wider in the rump than the 
stretchier, deeper bodied heifer, 
Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Amber, owned 
by Lee’s Hill Farm. The get of 
Fairacres Sylvar, shown by High 
Meadow Farm, Connecticut, won 
the junior get of sire class, fol- 


lowed by Curtiss Candy Company 
and Norvic Farm. 

First prize 2-year-old was Lee's 
Hill Rachal M, of Lee’s Hill Farm. 
She was outstanding in dairy tem- 
perament, being sharp and clean 
cut throughout, and had an udde1 
that was very level on the floo1 
Curtiss Candy had the second place 
heifer that was a little more com- 
pact showing a little too much 
condition, but having a very firmly 
attached udder. Incidentally, she 
was last year’s junior champion 
and has been milking since Janu- 


ary, which may account for her 
over-condition. 
Norvic Farm had the winning 


3-year-old in Norvic Chipaleen, a 
very large, stretchy cow with more 
openness of rib and more quality of 
udder than the entry from Jake 
Voegeli, Wisconsin, that was small- 
er, more compact, with more depth 
of body and more breed character 
about the head. 


As was pointed out earlier, Lee’s 
Hill Farm had the best 4-year-old 
winning on her excellent udder 
and overall balance. Her stable- 
mate was in second and while she 
was larger, did not have the pleas- 
ing udder found on the first cow. 

Forty-six aged cows were paraded 
before Judge Misner. Considering 
the outstanding class that it was, 
many were surprised that he start- 
ed with the 13-year-old cow, Roy- 
al’s Muffin of Lee’s Hill, owned 
by Reinhard Gerdes, Illinois. No 
one can dispute her size, scale, and 
depth. She does have outstanding 
breed character and for a 13-year- 
old cow has held up very well. 
However, she shows her age in her 
udder. Her rear udder attachment 
just was not good enough to win 
this class. There were definitely 
sounder udders on great cows down 
the line. Just before making his 
final placing, Misner brought the 
best uddered cow into second place, 
Susan’s Gail, shown by Vernon 
Flosenzier, Indiana. She had enough 
good things to carry all the way 
to champion but it just wasn’t her 
day in the opinion of the judge. 
There may have been some doubt 
in Misner’s mind on his aged cow, 
since he made the winning 4-year- 
old senior and grand champion, 
with “Muffin” reserve grand. The 
j-year-old did have an outstanding 
udder, but didn’t have the body 
and overall balance that grand 
champions of many of the great 
Brown Swiss shows have had in 
the past 

To Lee’s Hill Farm went the 
winning dairy herd, get of sire 
(get of The Keeper of Lee’s Hill) 
and produce of dam (produce of 
Royal's Marcella of Lee’s Hill). In- 
cidentally, there were 23 gets of 
sire shown. The best three females 
were shown by Norvic Farm. 

Illinois won the state herd class, 
followed by Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
New England States, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, Indidna, and Michigan. 

THE END 





Your Opportunity Jersey 
Sale 


The fifth annual Your Opportuni- 
ty Sale sponsored by Ralph Cope 
Lindow Jersey Farm, and A. W 
Sweet, Oregon Jersey breeders, held 
September 21 at Salem, Oregon, 
was very much of a success. Thir- 
ty-four registered Jerseys consigned 
from 16 herds in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, and Texas were 
sold for $23,710, an average of 
$697.35. 

Top of the sale was Tiff's Vic- 
tory, a seven-year-old Very Good, 
Medal of Merit, Gold and Silver 
Medal, Ton-of-Gold cow with 921 
lbs. fat to her credit her best year 
This daughter of Observer Blonde’s 
Signal from Welcome Volunteer 
Tiff was consigned by Chester 
Elliff of Texas and purchased for 
$4,300 by Svend Larson of Wash- 
ington. Commander’s Estella, an- 
other Very Good Medal of Merit, 
Gold and Silver Medal, Ton-of- 
Gold cow from the Elliff herd, was 
also purchased by Mr. Larson, this 
one at $1,750. 

The sale was under the manage- 
ment of Ross Wurm of the Western 


Dairy Journal and the sales force 
included Tom McCord, Dick Crow, 
and Jim Vermeulen. Following is a 
list of those animals selling for 
$600 or more and buyers’ names: 


Svend Larson, Washington 
Tiff's Victory 





Commander's Estella ... 1,750 

Sybil Pretty Willow ..............0..... 600 
Oswald & Oswald, Kansas 

COU. GE I  vnsscetacsstencocemnvets $1,600 
Ernest Mock, Washington 

Design Sparkling Amber .......... $1,050 
Paul Zinker, Oregon 

Tristram Basil Eva $ 850 

Favorite Advancer Mary .............. 600 
Frank Turner, Oregon 

Tristram Basil China Doll .......... $ 825 
A. N. Morgan, Washington 

Basil Premier Gen —— F 
Phil Donaldson, Oregon 

June Volunteer Queen .......cccsee $ 675 
Mrs. Ruby Steiwer, Oregon 

Brampton B. P. Lulu .$ 650 
E. D. Wilson, Oregon 

Remus Rex Joyce $ 635 


Mark Twain, visiting at the 
home of a neighbor, asked to bor- 
row a book. The neighbor replied, 
“You're welcome to it, but I must 
ask you to read it here.” 

Later in the summer the same 
neighbor wanted to borrow Twain's 
lawn mower! “Certainly,” said 
Twain, “you're welcome to it, but 
I must ask you to use it here. I 
make it a rule.” 








OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
morshes Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond nome of neorest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
3889 Dupont Road, Sebastopol, Calif 
















Under average farming 
Conditions, Milking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because = 
convert home-grown feeds anc 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically, A 
Milking Shorthorn holds bighest 
hutterfat record in work - 
highest records’on twice-a-day milk- 
tug! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 
... have capacious deep body and 
Mammary development of dat 
cattic. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00 

MILKING SHORTHORN 
313 &. Glenstone, Springfield, 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 





SOCIETY 
Mo. 


AMERICAN 
Dept. C-5, 





951 





BRIGHAM FARM 


Because of lack of barn room 


We Have 
A Few Heifers For Sale! 


This ts Your Big Opportunity 
Write For Heiter List 


5 | oy ‘ia yam 
i: varim 
wey 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 






ST. ALBANS VERMONT 











BILTMORE FARMS 


OUR MOST RECENT 


CLASSIFICATION 
EXCELLENT 40 
very GOOD 332 
GOOD PLUS 281 
GooD 21 


Average 85.40% 
Our Selection Of Bulle For Sale 
Will Please You Write Us 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 











| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 








BROWN SWISS 








HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


A BARGAIN 


You Can't Beat His Breeding 


HIS SIRE: Jester Blonde dolly Lad, 
Excellent son of Blonde Lad's Jest. 


HIS DAM: Victorious Patricla. A Very 
Good Ton of Gold, Tested Dam, with 6 
records to 729 Ibs. fat 


Don't Let Anyone 
Beat You To This One 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 

















= SWISS 


. . 

Are Uniform and Attractive 

All cows are beautiful to the eye of a per- 
son appreciating good livestock, but no 
breed can excel the beauty comprised in 
the uniformity of size, strength and solid 
brown color of the BROWN SWISS breed 
The picture above well illustrates this im- 
portant feature of BROWN SWISS cattle. 


For More Information and Free Literature, Write 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








JERSEYS 





Greater returns 
per dairy acre 


Jerseys moke more profit per 
ecre because you can keep 
more animals per acre, ond be- 
couse they produce more effi- 
ciently. And, Jersey milk brings 
@ premium price. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G-113, Columbus, Ohic 












PROVEN BULL FOR SALE 


Blonde Ow! Oxford. Born: 10-23-46. Sire 
Storrs Bionde Spitfire. Dam: Ada's Oxford 
Owl; 8 dau. 11R. 8.871-5.3-471: 8 dams 35R 
8.94-4.9-435; Difference RY + %6. Also 
young bulls, some of serviceable age 


HILLTOP JERSEY FARM 
Gordon Hosfield, Medford, Minnesota 





BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now sing Volunteer 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen teste y 


ay 498 585 Ibs i ri 


daughters average 2 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, AR. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn 





Rambling Lad, Silver | 








PRODUCTION BRED 


JERSEY BULLS 


We offer at this time a few choice bull 
calves sired by Superior Sires and out of 
dams with production records of 600 Ibs. 
butterfat and on up 
Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 87.50% 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, Ia. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS FOR SALE 
Bred and open 

M. RB. 
Wisconsin, 





Fresh cows and springers 
heifers and 4-H heifer calves 
HARTKOPF, R#2, Waukesha, 





A recent visit from Harry Strohmeyer—and we 


now have photographs of some of the brood cows 
from ! we have sons for sale Also photos of 
the gets of Pixy's President and Pixy's Lochinvar 
We will t giad to send you prints of the Pixy 
Farm animal t interest you CHAS. &. 


« tha 
KELLY DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 





Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heilt- 


ers Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang’s 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production, From the nation’s 


great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS. Young bull born 


April 19 he] Imported breeding on both sides; 
heavy production; one of the choicest young bulls 
I have offered in a year Been pricing at $250, 
now s} silly offered at $200, Don't miss this calf 
for a herd sire, Ennis Jersey Herds, Festus, Mo. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





GUERNSEYS 








FOR SALE -- BULL 


1%53 


daughter 


Dam, a Foremost 
made 13780-6026 
grandson of Cold 
14374-746 C 
from St 


Born May 
Peacemaker 
Jr2 Paternal 
spring's Romulus Beauty 
ex Paternal grandsire 


James Barbara family is desirably 
proven for both type and production 
Also choice hetfers all ages from AR 


dams neat lesirat pr er ré 
PPPOE PEE EE EEE EE EEE OOP OOOH 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 






















INDEPENDENT AT 30! 


An Enviable Record has been set by young Fred 
Rudat, Jr., owner of Cla-ore Guernseys at Brownsmead, 
Oregon. He started with registered Guernseys as @ 


} H ( lub i 


iember 





Sey 


35 REC 


Special ‘Cow Family" Exhibit ar the 1951 
Paci International Livestock 


tion, The Cla-ore cow at right and her 4 






I x posi- 








augheers have official records, a!l on two- 


time milking, that average 11,676 Ibs 

milk and 631 Ibs. butterfat. Three 

daughters have been classified 1 Ex- a _—— 
cellent. 2 Very Good 


2,000 in cash, went to Fred, Jr., last year on a 


Sale Topping Honors, ||: 


heifer he bred and eae to the Pacific Northwest Sale. 


at Oregon State Fair in 1951 went to Fred, 
& 


Jr., for Excellent cow, Cla-ore Phil's Beatrice. She produced 
150 Ibs. milk and 705 Ibs. fat last year in 10 months — on twice- 


daily milking at 3 years of age. 


Production Gna Frege ‘The Rudat herd of 36 milking cows last year aver- 
aged 10,119 Ibs. milk and 524 Ibs. fat on twice-daily milking — with 


a return above feed cost of $13,759 


Road to Success. How about starting your boy with profitable | 


Subscribe now to The Guernsey Breeders’ Journal! 


Guernseys 


I success with GuERNSEYS 


Leading breeders give facts about 
their own Guernsey profits. 


2 28-PAGE GUERNSEY BOOKLET 


Valuable information about 


America's fastest-growing breed. 


3 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


Listing breeders with founda- 
tion stock for sale. 





CLIP! FIll OUT! MAIL TODAY! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


3525 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send FREE information listed above to 














IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd Prices re: asonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


tstanding herd re f high pro- 
jor la from g¢ 1 tes es alao out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs {1 elective breeding 
J! interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 


eys and Vorkshires 
BURTON LANE FARM 


Box 552 Lake Forest, tlinois 








Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1830 ~ IL, 
















46 HEAD 











GRANDVU FARMS 





PUREBRED GUERNSEY 


DISPERSAL SALE 


JOHN R. ALLEN 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
SATURDAY, NOV. 14, 1953 
2:00 P. M. 


Bred Heifers, 8 open 
gull. Heifers 2 yrs 


rtiss Candy 


6 Calves, 1 
sired by Cu 


Helfers 
and under are 


Bulls. Calfhood vaccination has been prac- 
ticed for the last 5 vrs, The foundation 
heifers were imported tn 1921 from the 


Channel Islands and all animals are direct 
descendants of these heifers 
Terms — Catalogue on Request 
FARM AUCTION SERVICE, INC., Clerk 
Lake Geneva, Wis, 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 





Offering Select Guernsey Bull Calves to serve 
iceable age Sired by Fiving Horse Fi tes Phil 
Dam has 12.478 M. 75 I Ir. 2 His three 
earest — ’ . ge 8s F 1) s of 
z ‘ eg at pr i gz! 

nduet Sire, Fling Horse Masters Rova 
With re ip t er 550 } ts y oy 


I 
405-2X Porm care The Kind At The 
Right Price. 
Also Heifer Calves For Sale w“ r come 


w vightstown, Wisconsin 


Right 





TION, Waukesha, 


GUERNSEYS 
FROM WAUKESHA COUNTY, WIS. 


We have sold seed stock a world. We 
an furni you NOW ¢t attle 1 ages 
grades r purebreds T.B and ao... tested 
Write me ¥ r ants 1 It will ¢ y 1 

taila by return mail. If you cant me I 

personally make the selection for y Lee | 
Burtingham, Sec. and Fieldman, WAUKESHA 
COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 


Wisconsin 





Sones and and wi give you t 
‘ jance in y ‘ ( 1 rebreds pay 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to ‘Wissensin for your purebred Guernseyp- 


kr f the breeders ir merica’s 
r and intelliger 


ASS'N 
Chartes L. Dalton, Sec 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issves. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 





Including 22 Cows, 9 | 
| 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and re rds. We are of- 


fering for sale ‘ r sires. Meadow 
Lodge King’s Du ke and RR. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires jams have records from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also ¢@ e choice heifers Write today for full 


tormatios 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 





and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to br is fre JEFFERSON co. GUERN- 


SEY ‘BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








REGISTERED aietgrategeeld aged 


Choice registered Guernsey b r 

ch as terssshes Conrad Astervilt and t t at 
least 4 pound dams, for sale. Large ect 

se from, serviceable age and younger 

“i vaccinated Bang’e fr TB accredited 


Write r visit usf 7 Redianese anid dul particulars 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 











alse some bred cows available at — prices. Sired 
Green Meads Sanfadair, Langwater Sir Royal 
Sanfadair Merrymaker, all Lar Aste read breeding 


A good b one-half the herd. We select only 
the heat t Call at the Farm, Highway 296 


between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Pavi 1, Minn. 





AYRSHIRES 





AYRSHIRE 


THE FARMER'S COW 


Records figured and advertised 


THE COMMON SENSE WAY 
2x 305-day Actual & M.E. 
Ayrshires return more profit 

for teed intake. 
Try Ayrshires. 
For intormation write 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 








a. BULL CALVES—Hegin now | 
r next Ayrshire all 
standing proved sires, ar 


aives sired by i 
ilies poet by 40 years { 


lependable cow fam 
netructive breeding and testi te | 

grees and pri STRATHGLASS FARM, "Box 

71, Port Chester, N.Y. 








WINDROW 


AYRSHIRES 


STORM CLOUD 
OF WINDROW 
Excellent—Approved Sire 






The First And Onty 600 Lbs. Fat Transmit 
ting Bull Of The Breed. 14 Daughters Average 
14,237 Ibs. Milk, 4.3%, 626 Ibs. Fat. 


A Great Bull To Tie To—Do It Now 


WINDROW FARMS 
5501 


Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 














New Hoven 





REGISTERED BULL our 





born March 28. 1953. Da re 1 12.0 bes 
milk, 483 ibs. butterfat as a 2 yr 1. Alwe ‘ 
: W rite GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St.. Milwaukee, Wis 
Twe yrshi bull eatues t ste ! 
sand by Carefre Diamond Jin “ se first 
ghters average 11.853 Ibs. Milk 4.29 508 
Fat M. E. 305 days 2X One bull i er g 
t service s dam wit! ver 5 lbs 
Fa Write tor ane ond prices 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
Indiana 














LIVESTOCK PAVILION 


Offering 
Jersevs, Brown Ayrshires 
and out of dams with records of up ¢ 
You'll be Proud to Own 


Swiss and 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, 


60 helfers out of Curtiss Candy's own herds of Holsteins 

700 Ibs 

Show and Develop into outstanding dairy cows 
For catalog, write: 


Livestock Division, 
Mail Bids Accepted 


Dairy Project Heifers From the Farm of Champions 

— 8th Annual — 
Cc U RTI ss CANDY COMPANY 
4-H and FFA DAIRY PROJECT SALE 


1:00 P. M., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1953 


FARMS 


. ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Guernseys, 
urtiss Candy's bulls 
Truly OF FSPRING 


each sired by C 
Butterfat 


Cary, Illinois 
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make MILK 
fom FORAGE 





Big-capacity registered Hol- 
steins convert home-grown 
hay, silage, and pasture into 
milk, 


That means less outgo for 
feed concentrates, more in- 
come from heavy milk pro- 
duction. 


THERE'S A 
FUTURE WITH 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N. 
OF AMERICA Brattleboro, Vr. ° 














CARNATION PROFESSOR 


His 5S Nearest Yearly Tested Dams 
Average 959 Pounds of Fat in a Year 


A Son of “Professor’’ 
From Carnation Heilo 
Inkabess 
HE bull we offer this week has an av- 


erage of 974.5 pounds of butterfat for 
his 7 nearest dams. He is Kar Tag B-67, 


born May 9, 1953. 
His sire, Carnation Professor, is a 
First Prize Winning son of the Gold 


Medal proven sire, Hallrose Progressor, 
classified ‘‘Excellent,’" likewise a First 
Prize Winning show bull 

The dam of Ear Tag B-67 is Carnation 
Hello Inkabess, a daughter of 3-times 
All-American Carnation Governor Im- 
perial with 2-time or 3-time records 
from 531 pounds as a 2 year old to 985 
pounds as an 8 year old 

This attractive, richly-bred young bull 
is a real herd-sire-investment. 


Write us today for details. 
Address: 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
Dept. 21-b, 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 




















| 
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IOWA Institutions 
REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN SALE — 


TUESDAY, NOV. 24, 1953 | 


State Fair Grounds 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
50 HEAD SEED STOCK QUALITY 


5 Young Cows - 13 Fresh 2-Yr.-olds 
12 Bred Heifers - 6 Open Heifers 
6 4-H Calves - 8 Baby Calves 

All guaranteed Sound and Right 

Our 981 cows averaged 11,395 M, 402 Ibs 
Fat last year 
Write for Catalog to: 
E. M. WRIGHT, Route 4, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Farm Advisor, lowa Board of Control 


Shore Holsteins, Ltd. | 








GLANWORTH, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Private and Public Sales 


LIST OF COMING SALES 
Thursday Nov. 12 P.B. Jerseys 1 P.M. 
Thursday Nov. 26 Holsteins 1 P.M. 
Friday Dec. 11 Holsteins 1 P.M. 
Sales at the Glanworth Sales Arena 

Two Miles South of Glanworth. 

















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 


Experienced 
Also Shetland 


Kosciusko County 
truckers available. 
ponies, 

LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 


Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








EUREKA FARMS sath peng teg Ae 











1953 Our ne tarting. The are 
aired by r Carnatior Pi nderer 
2847 milk with 9662 tat testing ' 
milking She is a} f ater it 
w. Our herd has been in DHTA k r 
time These calve ave type and 
offer y Ash al ther 
them They are sired by our Carnat 
bull EUREKA FARMS, Cc. E Muribert 
Stockton, Hlinois 
POLLED HOLSTEINS 0" 2" pow breed 
es eg ere 
Holsteins by ng one of car polled t n your 
wa Nothing is changed but the hort 
THE GARDNER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, MH. 
LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 
Offer a ch« } I! calve 
months old sleed I an ng * ! R 
gal Pearl, a 3 year « son of the n it 
Regal, from 37-Ib. 2x, Ex ent « 
Ormeby breeding Dame are all AR with 
2x records from 4 ibs. as junior 2 yr / 
65 Iba a mature ‘ wa Severa ‘r 4 
dams Send for pedigrees and 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


FRANK LUHRS Aimy cow wanker 
We have a targe selection of 


Northern cows on hand 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 





high- producing 


La Salle 1456 








HOLSTEINS — CUERNSEYS 


Large selection young close-up and fall treshen- 
ing heavy producing dairy cows and springing 
heifers. Choicest quality Grades at reasonable 
prices. All direct farm purchases. Private daily 
sales. T.8. and State Bang's Tested; many cait- 
hood V ble rates on delivery 
anywhere. Prices quoted without obligation. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's oldest established, 
Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, established 1849, 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041——-Night Ph.: Valiey 8024 


HOLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 


Large selections to choose from. Bred right 











This 
Month 
We 
Offer 
»” 





this son of Carnation Stylemaster pic- 


tured above. This calf was born Feb 
12, 1953 and his 7 nearest dams aver 
aged 816.2 Ibs. butterfat 


intense 


lob 





This is a beautiful ty 
Carnation bred and can do 


pe of calf 
a good 

















for high producers at reasonable prices and of siring type and production in your 
honest dealing. We have satisfied custom- herd 
ers. Springer heifers and young cows State 7 . : | 
Laboratory tested—many calfhood vacci- For price and pedigree write: | 
nated ’ | 
“We sell the best” STOFFELL’S MILK FARM || 
BONA VESTA FARMS Bryan, Ohio Rovte +12, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Phone 135 
| 


lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 


herds in the etate of Wisconsin where better pure 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy inties in Wise- 
We keep in touch with the best breeders*of both 
purebred and high grades At present, there are 
specia erings springing, high gradé cows 
nd heif in carload or truck load lots We 
er 7 erds Our motto te Quality 
‘ Nes pos 
Service W I Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swart Phd Weyker inna k Swartz, Don Stouffer 
t your d tion t lle orders for truck 
carload Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLST BREEDERS’ aes. 


quality Holsteir in 





tyvie ‘ | ! Ale 
r red } Ca fur ! competent 
i ranal Free f iman service 
Direct inquiries to: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis 


Phone Fall River 26F21 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have .00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 





Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang's free, accompanied by 


heaith certificates. Delivered ta truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own: trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 
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| Dairy Cows For Sale} 


dairy selected 


and 


need 
W isec 


If in of good 


cows 


from ynsin’s oldest most tt 


4! Pp ed Me jistein territory, write FRANCIS 
} Dale ‘EY 


) 
) 
| Wenytewn Holstein ao 


Watertown Wisconsin 


rere rrr rr Orroroo ororwrr es 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. 1 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages regis 
tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service 
Write or wire for complete information 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phene: 599 day or night 





BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE 


, 
| 





| 


BONDS 


953 





STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


*roven 
for 


Continued line breeding cow 
families and careful 
and production for over a quarter of a 
century insure your getting the 
when you select your breeding 
from your own institution herds 


selection tv pe 


best 


stock 


Fer information as to available 
Holsteins write 
KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
of Publie Welfare 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ww. W. 
Dept. 
State Capitol 














Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


Tf Asef re looking for cows or hetfers come 

to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


{ Wisconsin's 
rebre 


dairyland, Fight cour 
1 breeders. Choice pure 
bre snd grades, also good registered service age 
bulls nd Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136', Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 


in the heart 


ver 300 4 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fleldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carload — Let us quote you on qual 
ity cattle from aceredite herds Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 
Free fleldman’s services 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and feldman service on grade 
and purebred eattte fr one of Wis in's largest 
Dairy « nties where 15.000 cattle are on DLTLLA 
teat and artificially 








For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6.0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


more 








Come to Barron County 
forge 1 productive 
healt) eo er fairy 
t and f lation pure 
breda. Our nty associ 
at na ¢ pesete 1 render 
sale . jee buyers 

Write BARRON CO 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 








"*Excelient’’ 


Pabst Roamer 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


M in Admiral Burke Lad's tranemiseior 
of high production and good type ta i erited 
y 0 " X.405 da i 
Roamer « an imere n 94 dam-davg 
ter pairs of 85 3 at — sl ar 
increa ra 1170 milk, 48 fat 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write tor pedigrees and terms 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negotive 





*'Excetient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 











REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE Breeding stock 


purebreds of 
Let us know your needs and we 


placements, both grades 
calves for Club projects 


and 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 


of both sexes 

producing herd re 
Also some especially good heifer 
will be glad to fill your orders 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ages 











SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE We have a real typy 

service age bull that is a 
maternal brother to our senior herd sire. His dam is the head of the best 
cow family we have. He has plenty of type and produttion back of him 
Write for information. MEDSKER FARMS, Sullivan, Indiana. 











SCOTT MEYER AND SONS 





DO YOU NEED A SERVICE AGE BULL? 


*Don''—born 7-9-'52—is out of a 660 Ib., 4%, 2X milking dam. All 4 of his great 
grandsires are Silver Medal Sires All 8 sires In 3 generations are Proven H 
brother was Junior Champion as a Bu alf, at the 1% American 


HANNIBAL, MO. 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Only 


ce: 


Safeguarding Semen Quality 


by H. A. Herman 





than whole milk standard 


No other feeding program—not even 
whole milk—can give you the results 
you'll get with the new Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex! Holstein heifers fed new 
Kaff-A through an eight weeks nursing 
period averaged ‘4 faster growth than 
the Ragsdale whole milk standard. They 
gained one-third pound daily more than 
the standard for calves of the same age. 

Most important, the new Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex grows calves that are not only 
bigger but better—growthy, slick- 
haired, healthy heifers that can really 
step up the quality of your herd! So 
don't throw away money feeding milk 
to your calves. The new Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex replaces all marketable whole 
milk at far less cost, yet gives you 
better calves, 


Years Ahead of Other Milk Replacers 


Kaff-A with Hidrolex made calves grow 
10% faster than controls on replacer 
without Hidrolex. Feed the new Kaff-A 
with Hidrolex—and in 8 weeks you can 
have calves that are as big and strong 
and healthy as they look—the best 
calves you ever raised 

Start Kaff-A after the colostrum— 
feed no salable milk. Kaff-A contains 
antibiotic and vitamins, 65% balanced 
milk by-product solids, and the new 
miracle growth promoter for young life 

Hidrolex. No other milk replacer has 
Hidrolex, yet Kaff-A still costs less to 
raise a satisfactory calf than other milk 
replacers. Get this new Kaff-A with 
Hidrolex from your feed dealer or milk 
hauler. 
*Hidrolex is the trademark for dried hy- 


drolvzed whey manufactured exclusively 
by Consolidated Products Company 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Division Offices: Des Moines, la., Rogers, Ark., Atlanta, Ga., Lancaster, Pa., Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid Emulsions, Pex, Sparx and Kaff-A. 
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RESH, fertile, high quality se- 

men is a prime requisite for 

a successful artificial insemi- 
nation program Dairymen and 
breeding associations are well 
importance of tech- 
nicians dispensing semen that will 
settle cows with a high percentage 
of conceptions and spare few ef- 
forts toa provide semen of the high- 
est quality 

Some of the practices which the 
breeding associations follow to as- 
sure highly fertile semen are well 
illustrated in a recent survey made 
by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Artificial 
Breeders Fifty-nine associations 
inseminating over three million 
cows annually reported on the se- 
men preparation methods they fol- 
lowed These were cooperative, 
private enterprises, and institution- 
al bull studs located in 36 states. 
Important factors are: 

Semen Diluents and Cooling.— 
The typical bull stud uses yolk- 
citrate diluter (1:1 ratio) with 2.9 
per cent sodium citrate; 1,000 units 
of penicillin and 1,000 units 
of streptomycin. About two-thirds 
of the associations use the yolk- 
citrate diluter, some 20 per cent 
use whole milk, about 5 per cent 
use yolk-phosphate, and some three 
per cent use skimmilk or a com- 
mercial diluent. Less than five per 
cent of the associations use no anti- 
bacterial agents. About half the 
studs use sulfanilamide in the se- 
men diluting material at the rate 
of 3 grams per liter as well as 
streptomycin and penicillin. Experi- 
ence indicates that the antibacterial 
agents aid in raising the concep- 
tion rate some 5 to 10 per cent. 
In addition their presence helps 
counteract infections such as vib- 
rio foetus and others found in the 
genital tract that might lower 
sperm survival 

The use of boiled milk as a di- 


aware of the 


luting material has its advocates, - 


but the 
citrate 
percentage 


results for milk and yolk- 
diluents show only a few 
points difference; some 
and some negative so there 
is little choice except the fact the 
milk provides a less expensive di- 
luent. Some reports indicate that 
milk improves the non-return pic- 
ture for bulls of low fertility but 
does not improve the rate for bulls 
f high fertility 

Obtaining Quality Semen. — The 
use of healthy bulls properly fed 
and carefully handled, with each 
bull treated as an individual with 


positive 


oO 


likes and dislikes all his own, were 


Aound to be important factors in 


obtaining good quality semen. Since 
many of the bulls in use are rather 
old, bad feet, weak legs, crampy 
conditions, and nervous disorders 
were interfering factors. 

About 80 per cent of the bull 
studs collect semen from each bull 
at seven- to eight-day intervals. 
Usually twoejaculates are obtained 
at each collection time. The popu- 
larity of the bull, semen quality, 
and general vigor of the bull are 
factors affecting the rate bulls are 
used 

Determining Quality of Semen.— 
All associations evaluate the qual- 
ity of the semen before it is di- 
luted, cooled, and shipped. By mi- 
croscopic examination, motility of 
the sperm is determined and usu- 
ally semen with less than 50 per 
cent motile sperm is discarded. As 
a rule, studs attempt to process 
semen with 75 per cent strongly 
motile sperm the minimum. 

The bull’s conception rate under 
field conditions and the length of 
time the sperm remain viable under 
storage conditions are also used to 
index semen quality. The concen- 
tration (sperm number per ml.) 
is also determined and undiluted 
semen with less than one-half bil- 


. lion sperm is usually discarded 


It is believed that where poor 
results from the use of apparently 
good semen are found, the causes 
may be one or a combination of 
such factors as: hereditary defects, 
high bacterial count, early embry- 
onic death (usually fault of cow), 
semen of thick and viscous nature, 
and a high proportion of abnormal 
spermatozoa. 

Efficient Use of Semen.—lIn or- 
der to maintain a high conception 
rate, (the average reported was 
67 per cent non-returns and ranged 
from 57 to 74 per cent), bull studs 
are forced to collect and process 
much more semen than is_ used. 
The drop in fertility of semen with 
increasing age varies, but there is 
a decrease of roughly 5 to 20 per 
cent in conception rate after semen 
is two days old. Eighty-two per 
cent of all inseminations reported 
were with semen less than 48 hours 
old, and 37 per cent were with se- 
men less than 24 hours old. 

The larger organizations use a 
greater proportion of the semen 
produced than the smaller outfits, 
but it appears that about 16 ml. of 
semen is actually prepared for ev- 
ery first service culminated. 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


Hives 


Hives is a specific skin disorder 
recognized by a variety of different 
forms of eruptions or swellings. In 
cattle the raised areas are diffuse 
and affect chiefly the regions of 
the eyes, vulva, and teats. In hors- 
es they are usually more distinct 
or circumscribed and affect chiefly 
the head, neck, and body. The dis- 
ease is more frequently referred 
to as urticaria, less often as nettle 
rash. Urticaria may occur at any- 
time of the year but it is more 
common in summer. 


The cause... 


Flies, mosquitoes, grubs, and ants 
may produce toxins in the animal's 
body and induce an urticaria. Simi- 
lar eruptions may develop when the 
animal’s skin comes in contact with 
the leaves and stem of stinging net- 
tle plants. The plants are covered 
with minute, sharp hairs contain- 
ing a poison which produces a pain- 
ful sensation and swelling. Chemi- 
cals and medication may also act 
as external irritants producing net- 
tle rash. Carbolic acid, turpentine, 
and crude oil are common examples 
of such substances 


Another type of hives appears 
during the course of certain infec- 
tious diseases. Hives sometime de- 
velop when pigs have erysipelas or 
when dogs have distemper. The 
condition may also develop follow- 
ing absorption of toxins from in- 
ternal organs. The toxic material 
may act either by way of the blood 
or the nervous system. 

Urticaria is seen often in the 
course of disturbances of the stom- 
ach and intestine in horses, espe- 
cially when there is obstinate con- 
stipation or inflammation of the 
bowel. An attack of symptomatic 
urticaria may follow the _ inges- 
tion of some particular feeds or 
drugs. Sensitive animals may show 
a toxic urticaria as a sort of al- 
lergic reaction after they have fed 
upon legume plants, chickory, or 
potato tops and stems. 

A rather common way of pro- 
voking allergic reactions in ani- 
mals as in humans is through the 
introduction of foreign proteins, 
particularly serums. There are a 
variety of material or products 
that may produce the condition. 
Letting a cow go too long without 
milking her, especially if she is a 
heavy producer, will often result in 
urticaria. This occurs most often 
when preparing animals for a sale 
or show ring. 


Symptoms .. . 


The clinical symptoms of urti- 
caria develop very rapidly, some- 
times within several minutes. In 
many cases the eruptions of the 
skin are preceded by a general dis- 
turbance, especially the loss of ap- 
petite and depression and fever 
may be as high as 106 degrees. 
There may be restlessness, fast 
breathing, trembling and sweating, 
but often these are absent. 

Swellings of the head are com- 
mon. This may include the muzzle, 
the ears, and with few exceptions 
the eyelids. Next in frequency are 
the vulva and anus, then follow 
the teats and udder. Swellings also 


sometime develop in the region of 
the throat, on the shoulders, the 
buttocks, and on the back or on 
any other part of the body. 

In the beginning there may be 
mouth breathing, salivation, and 
snoring sounds which sometimes 
cause one to suspect choke. The 
hair over the affected parts some- 
times stands erect and itching may 
be intense, especially on the teats 
and vulva. The swelling usually 
disappears in from six to twelve 
hours. 


Treatment... 


The brief and favorable course 
often renders treatment unneces- 
sary except ior distressing symp- 
toms. Itching is relieved by the 


application of ice packs or ice wa- 
ter. If the animal is having diffi- 
culty in breathing, veterinarians 
frequently employ atropine sulfate 
or adrenalin to help relieve the 
condition. To alleviate itching, lo- 
cal applications of solutions con- 
taining anaesthetics are valuable. 
Applications of vinegar sometimes 
give relief. 


BLOOD TEST FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


Could you please give us any 
help on our problem? We have a 
herd of 30 Holsteins and Guern- 
seys, mixed, a high producing herd, 
all of which have been blood test- 
ed for Bang’s disease twice within 
the past 60 days, and part of them 
three times. All tests have shown 
that it is a Bang’s-clear herd, no 
reactors, only two suspects which 
were heifers less than three years 
old, and which the vet claimed 
was due to their vaccination. The 
reason for all of these tests is that 
we have had two cows drop calves 
within the past 60 days; one in the 
fifth month, and the other in the 
sixth month. 

One thing I would like to know, 
if you can tell me, does the blood 
test give positive proof that this 
is a Bang’s-clear herd? Or is there 
a doubt? Can you give any solu- 
tion to our problem? 

Arpin, Wis. A. J. 8. 


The blood test for brucellosis is 
not perfect but it is sufficiently ac- 
curate to give relatively reliable 
information. Your veterinarian has 
recommended repeated sampling of 
your herd to take into account the 
delay between the time the ani- 
mals become infected and a reac- 
tion occurs. 

This delay in time is called the 
incubation period and it may run 
from a week or two to ten or 
twelve months. What it means is 
this: an animal becomes infected 
but if the blood sample is taken 
during the time of the incubation 
period, the test may not reveal in- 
fection that may be present. We 
suggest you follow your veterina- 
rian’s advice to repeat testing for 
a sufficient period to definitely es- 
tablish the presence or absence of 
infection. 

We suggest you also watch for 
additional abortions. If any should 
occur, we recommend they be sert 
to your state or other diagnostic 
laboratory for analysis. It is pos- 
sible the abortions are due to a 
disease called vibrio fetus or even 
the venereal disease, trichomoni- 
asis. 
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SAFE, EASY TREATMENT 


Here's a completely new product that 
makes cleaning a cow a rare necessity. 
This amazing new development, 
Dr. LeGear's Cow Clean, administers 
an antibiotic, a sulfa and a hormone 
from a throw-away dispenser that pro- 
tects the dairyman and his cows from 
infection. 

Used after-calving, Dr. LeGear's Cow 
Clean reduces womb infection, pre- 
pares cow for future breeding and 
helps the afterbirth to be discharged in 
a normal manner. Never before has 
such a product been available for use 
after-calving that offers all these im- 
portant advantages. . . plus protection 
against the spread of infection. Get 
Dr. LeGear's Cow Clean today and be 
ready at calving time. 
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LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY 


At Your Nearby Dr. LeGear Dealer 
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Be prompt when mastitis strikes! Act even 
before this costly disease strikes! 


You guard continually against mastitis 
keep more quarters producing — when you 
use AUREOMYCIN* Chlortetracycline 
Crystalline OINTMENT Lederle in this 
two-way protection and treatment method: 
1. When mastitis strikes, infuse the con- 
tents of a tube into an infected quarter. 2. 
Before mastitis strikes, treat cuts and 
wounds on teats or udder by local applica- 
tion and infusion. 


AUREOMYCIN is the antibiotic with the 
widest range of activity...more broadly 
active than penicillin...effective against all of 
the organisms commonly found in mastitis. 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT penetrates 
rapidly throughout the treated quarter... 
remains active in the udder for many hours 
... quickly returns most cows to normal 
milk production. 


AUREOMYCIN 


KEEP MILK FLOW 27 









AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT is available 
in a convenient, easy-to-use, infusion-tip 
tube. Ask your druggist for it. Keep a good 
supply on hand! 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, udder 
infusion alone is not adequate. Use, in ad- 
dition, Veterinary AUREOMYCIN Crys- 
talline INTRAVENOUS** or the injectable form 
of SULMET® Sodium Sulfamethazine 
Lederle** under the direction of a veteri- 
narian. Subsequent treatment of septic mas- 
titis and treatment of persistent infections of 
chronic mastitis may be conducted with 
SULMET Sulfamethazine OBLETS® 
Veterinary Tablets. 


For best management practices and 
disease-control procedures for avoidance of 
mastitis, consult your veterinarian. Write 
for folder on AUREOMYCIN Ointment. 


*Trade-mark 


**Available through Veterinarians 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 








